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Milder. . Cooler. . Better-Tasting Cigarettes 
... that’s what smokers ask for . . and that’s 
CHESTERFIELD. Milder when you smoke a lot.. 
Cooler when the going’s hot .. and Better-Tasting 
all the time! Buy CHESTERFIELDS by the carton 
and treat the boys and yourself to more smoking 
pleasure than you’ve ever known... 


They Satisfy 


Copyright 1942, Liccert & Myers Tosacco Co. 
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AMES NEWMAN, 46-year-old blind 
miner living in his cabin in the Wasatch 
mountains just east of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, is a shining example of courage. A 

few years back, Jim had the world by the tail 
on a downhill pull. He’d gone through some of 
the toughest fighting in the World War without 
a scratch. Life was just a bowl of cherries to 
this young mining engineer when he blew into 
Salt Lake City and staked his claim. 

Jim loved the mountains, loved the serene 
sunsets and the splashes of color on the dis- 
tant horizons. He loved to stroll the mountain 
paths flanked by fragrant laurel. Jim had 
dreams, too, of some day striking it rich. 

Day after day, month after month and year 
after year Jim picked away, and then one day 
he struck gold. A handful of glittering nuggets 
rewarded him for his tireless efforts. With re- 
newed energy he laid his pick aside and started 
blasting. It began to look as if his dreams 
would soon materialize, of a trip back home, a 
larger library, travel. Life had never seemed 
more beautiful than that spring morning back 
in 1929. 

He stood there, tall, lean and hard, drinking 
deep of the silent grandeur. One of Jim’s 
favorite quotations, “I will lift up mine eyes 
unto the hills, from whence cometh my help,” 
was perhaps uppermost in his thoughts. 

It was the last time Jim would ever see the 
light of day. There was a deafening roar, a 
blinding flash. Tons of debris spewed from the 
gaping maw of the mine. Hours later friends 
picked Jim up—a tangled mass of bones and 
matter. There was a faint flicker of a pulse and 
they rushed him to the hospital. By some queer 
quirk of fate, this strange, iron man still lived. 
Both eyes were gone and numerous bones were 
broken. 

Neighbors predicted that this young engineer 


NN They said Jim couldn't take it when his world fell 
. apart. How would you have done in his place? 


By PEARL P. PUCKETT 





couldn’t take it! “He ain’t got nothing left to 
live for,” one old rancher commented dryly. 
“*Jever see that big stack of books and maga- 
zines in the cabin? Well that’s the kind of a 
fellow this Newman is; always readin’ and 
studyin’ or out watchin’ the sunsets.” 

“He ain’t goin’ to be any good around the 
mine any more, that’s one sure thing,” another 
jibed in. , 

Even the surgeons shared the belief that Jim 
Newman’s number was up. There really wasn’t 
much they could do except patch him up— 
and hope. “The shock will kill him!” it was 
generally agreed. 


AT was thirteen years ago. Jim Newman 
has gone a long way since then. As soon as 
his wounds healed he went back to his claim 
and his cabin in the mountains. Jim has dug his 
mine into the hillside over six hundred feet. He 
tunneled every inch of it himself—drilling, 
blasting, mucking, rail-laying and tie cutting. 
His shafts run a little over eight feet high so 
he won’t bump his head. It’s uncanny the way 
he can tell exactly where his drifts lead off 
from the main tunnel. He can locate any of his 
tools within a split-second, and is more than 
an adept at firing his shots. There is no light 
on his cap—it’s a perilous business for a man 
with two good eyes, but Jim shrugs it off: 
“There’s a quotation that I read somewhere 
that I’ve never forgotten,” Jim confided: “ ‘It’s 
the climb that puts on muscle. Anything worth 
having is never cheap. God has no bargain 
counters for even his poor or weak. It hurts to 
fall down, but it strengthens us to pick our- 
selves up.’ ” 

There is no sunup to sundown in Jim’s long 
day, but somehow one cannot but feel his eter- 
nal darkness is lighted with a gleam infinitely 
brighter and more beautiful than our own. 
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It’s good to know there 
are some things which 


the pressures of war 
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have not changed, and 
one of them is 
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GRAND DAD 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT 
BOURBON WHISKEY 


It comes to you with 
the same high quality 
that made this fine 
whiskey Head of the 
Bourbon Family. 


NTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY | Amociate 


BOTTLED IN BOND, 100 PROOF 
Distillers Products Corporation, N. Y. 
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E PAY tribute to the United 

States Navy on the cover of this 
issue of your magazine. All America is 
proud of the grand job our bluejackets, 
from the top of the heap down, are do- 
ing in this global war, and on Navy 
Day, October 27th, we shall join whole- 
heartedly with the rest of our citizens 
in saying “Thank God for the Navy!” 
Howard Scott, who made the drawing, 
is a well known illustrator, and a mem- 
ber of the United States Naval Reserve 
Force. Legionnaires will remember his 
cover drawing for the Saturday Evening 
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Post of August 15th showing a shipping 
clerk, his Legion button proudly dis- 
played on his shirt, smiling as he looks 
at the stencil A.Z.F. he has just daubed 
on a large crate. 
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OW something about the Army, 

which wants 100,000 skilled me- 
chanics and technicians for the Air 
Forces, Signal Corps and Ordnance De- 
partment. Army Training Schools are 
teaching thousands of men the necessary 
skills but before October 15th they’d 
like to get a hundred thousand more. 
If you know anybody who thinks he can 
qualify for service as a mechanic, radio 
operator, welder or metalworker have 
him get in touch with the nearest army 
recruiting station. All recruits will be 
sent to a Reception Center for the same 
kind of processing which every man re- 
ceives when he enters the Army. This is 
a matter of a few days at most. From 
the Reception Center, Air Forces men 
will go to an Air Forces station, Signal 
Corps men will be sent to the nearest 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Report to Allied Sailors who 
Sail the Seven Seas 


SO WE ARE happy to report that after mounting steadily, 
Pontiac’s daily production of these hard-hitting weapons 
is now at its required peak—twice what it was only ninety 
days ago, and nearly a whole year ahead of schedule. 

That was a task not lightly undertaken, nor easily 
accomplished. Originally designed for hand-made manu- 
facturing methods, many changes were necessary to adapt 
the ZS cannon to volume production. Yet not only 
was such production attained in record time, but during 
the period of its attainment the gun itself was improved in 
design, precious alloy steels were conserved and the cost to 
our Government substantially reduced. 


This is but one of the six different war assignments 


PONTIAC 
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Whether you serve on a fighting ship near 
the Coral Sea or on a merchantman flying 


an Allied flag in the North Atlantic, you 


most likely know why Naval authorities call 
the HEEB anti-aircraft cannon “‘the best 
defense yet devised against dive bombers.” 


With only a HM second burst of explosive 





shells it can completely destroy such birds 





of prey at a distance of nearly a mile! 





which constitute Pontiac's share in the national production 
of arms. 

These include MMMM automatic field guns, undis- 
closed instruments of attack, HB engine assemblies, tank 
components, and vital transport units for affiliated divisions 
of General Motors. 

All six are either on or ahead of schedule. 

All represent the all-out effort, not only of Pontiac men, 
facilities, and experience, but also that of over 350 asso- 
ciated manufacturers, or sub-contractors, located in 11 
States stretching from coast to coast. 

All are being produced with the confident conviction 
that in the hands of our fighting forces, they will be used 
with matchless valor and effectiveness. 


Seek to « A.A Be wer Pontiac 
a one ase 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 
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TO GUARD YOUR WELL-BEING... 


You owe it to yourself and to your country to keep well. Vitamins are an important 
part of the nation’s health program. Did you know that Anheuser-Busch is one of the 
world’s largest sources of natural B Complex Vitamins for manufacturers of pharma- 
ceutical and food products? That it produces yeast vitamin concentrates for civilian and 
military hospitals? 

Year after year, we have striven with research and resources to better the methods 
and facilities for brewing Budweiser. To do this, a laboratory specializing in fermentol- 
ogy and nutrition was necessary. Discoveries made in the laboratory and in the plant 
have led to the development of products contributing to human necessity and progress. 
Some of these products would appear to have only a remote relationship to brewing, 
yet, they are the result of scientific research into many allied fields. 


Endless research in making the world’s leading beer 
has led to other products 


VITAMIN D—Formerly America depended upon Norway 
and Japan for fish oils rich in Vitamin D. Today we produce 
from yeast enough of the basic material for Vitamin D to 
supply the entire American market. 


VITAMINS FOR LIVESTOCK—Anheuser-Busch is the big- 
gest supplier of yeast vitamins to fortify animal feeds, 
thus improving the quality and propagation of cattle and 
poultry. 

CANDIES—Corn syrup is an essential candy ingredient. 
Our Corn Products Division, an industry in itself, produces 
annually many millions of pounds of highest quality corn 
syrup, rich in food and energy value. 


SYRUPS—( for food—for medicine)—In addition to fine 
table and confectionery syrups, Anheuser-Busch produces 
special syrups used as a basis for medicines. 
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STARCH—Thousands of food industries all over America 
choose Anheuser-Busch pure food corn starch for theit 
products—millions of pounds each year. We also supply 
starch to the textile, paper and many other industries. 


FRESHER FOODS—Retailers of frozen foods and ice 
cream the country over have equipment manufact 
until recently by our Refrigeration Division. Today, how- 
ever, this division is working all out on glider wing 
fuselage assemblies for our armed forces. 


BREAD—Anheuser-Busch is one of America’s biggest su 
pliers of baker’s standard and enriched yeasts and 
syrup to make bread. 


DIESEL ENGINES—Adolphus Busch, founder of Anheuser- 
Busch, acquired the first rights to manufacture this rev- 
olutionary engine in America and thus started our great 
Diesel industry on its way. 
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for the Heights 


By EDWIN MULLER 


Uncle Sam's mountain troops, for the most 
part trained on Mt. Rainier, Washington, 
are ready to tackle the best the Axis can 
send against them in high-altitude fighting 


IVE thousand feet up on the southern slope of 
Mt. Rainier in Washington live several hundred 
young men who seem very far away from the war. 
On one side, their camp looks across a deep valley 
to the jagged peaks of the Tatoosh Range, on the other 
straight up Rainier to the tumbled chaos of glaciers, the 
great jutting bastion of Gibraltar Rock, and the remote, 
majestic white dome of the mountain’s summit. 

They spend their time ski-ing, climbing on the rocky 
peaks, camping in the woods. For them, none of the 
dust, mud and boredom of an army post—they are liv- 
ing a fine life. But they aren’t doing it for fun. They 
are the Mountain Troops of the U. S. Army, and they 
are being trained for one of the most difficult and 
dangerous kinds of combat. 

In this war of specialists—parachute troops, tank 
divisions, jungle fighters, desert troops, ski troops—no 
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training is more exacting than that of 
mountain soldiers, who must: learn to 
maneuver and fight on terrain where the 
ordinary soldier would be helpless. 

European armies have intensively de- 
veloped their mountain troops. The Ger- 
man army includes at least two moun- 
jain divisions. The Italian Alpini are the 
best soldiers Mussolini has. The Chas- 
seurs d’Alpins were the pride of the 
French army. The Swiss have the best 
of all mountain troops. The Russians and 
Japanese also use them. 


S WITH parachute troops the impor- 
A tance of these specialists is all out 
of proportion to their numbers. Com- 
paratively few of them are needed. Their 
job is to scale and occupy strategic 
heights that command the mountain 
valleys, or drive off an enemy who has 
seized those heights, after which masses 
of regular troops can operate safely in 
the valleys below. 

Mountain troops played a decisive part 
in Norway, for example. Against the 
British, who had no troops trained to 
fight in such country, German mountain 
ynits installed artillery on peaks that the 
British had thought unclimbable, made 
fapid flanking marches over ridges and 
glaciers that seemed impassable and 
pounded the British from above. 

Mountain troops were also the spear- 
head of the German attack in Greece 
and Jugoslavia. Here, as in Norway, 
their numbers were few but they turned 
the tide. German infantry were able to 
pour through the Greek passes because 
small German mountain units had occu- 
pied the heights. 

It is likely that mountain specialists 
will play an increesingly important part 
in the war, our General Staff believes, 
and the men now training on Mt. Rainier 








Just let them come on! 


are a nucleus of larger units to come. 
Most of them, after they have learned 
their jobs, will train others. 

Even in summer, Mt. Rainier, where 
our mountain troops train, is a place for 
hardy folk only. These troops are hardy 
folk: forest rangers, sourdoughs from 
Alaska, husky college men, boys who 
have made daring climbs in the High 
Sierras, men who were born in the moun- 
tains of Europe—Alpine guides and 
skiers. Coming from all walks of life, 
they are drawn together by a love of the 
high and lonely places above the timber 
line. 

Every one of them is here because he 
wants to be. Many have been trans- 
ferred from other outfits; to get in, some 


e. 


have accepted demotion from sergeant to 
private. 

Most of the senior officers, Regular 
Army men, are not mountaineers but, 
through service in Alaska and elsewhere, 
are accustomed to extreme cold and 
hardship. 

The regular Army ration has had to be 
increased for this outfit. The work re- 
quires it. The gargantuan quantity of 
oatmeal and wheat cakes consumed at 
Paradise Lodge must astonish the Quar- 
termaster Corps in Washington. 

After breakfast one platoon goes out 
for a session of rock-climbing on the 
great cliffs above the glacier. They climb 
with three or four men tied together by 

(Continued on page 38) 





Motorized toboggans get the mountain troops across the terrain at an amazing rate of speed 
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ong for the Victory Round 


Here is the case for victory through bombardment of Germany, par- 

ticularly its industrial installations. We are glad to present the views of 

Legionnaire Hartney, which are shared by millions of persons in the 

United Nations. Lt. Col. Hartney, Army of U.S. (Inactive), won the D.S.C. 

in the First World War, in which he was commanding officer of the First 
Pursuit Group, American Expeditionary Forces 


By 
HAROLD E. HARTNEY 


HE gong has sounded for the 
“second front” round! Our fighter 
planes are set to take a swift 
uppercut to the German bully’s 
lutwaffe defense, while the Russian 
Bear divides its numerical strength. As 
German air defense is broken, our 
bombers can fly through the gaps for 
knockout blows above the heart. Air 
supremacy on the “second front” sounds 
the final gong of victory. 
= Until now, Hitler has had the ad- 
vantage of time and circumstances, add- 
ing to minus action on the part of non- 
belligerent nations. So far his blows be- 
low the belt have been highly success- 
ful. 

Before Hitler’s Blitzkrieg demonstra- 
tion of a three-in-one warfare, with air 
power acting as the spear-head for ag- 
gression and occupation by land and sea 
forces, the majority of military “experts” 
as well as laymen, belittied the function 
of air power in order to defend the 
superiority of ground troops and battle- 
ships. Crusaders for the use of air power 
a a major force met with the stock 
argument that air power could never be 
more than an adjunct to military might, 
because tradition had established the use 
of surface troops for the occupation of 
enemy soil. 

Even Hitler at the beginning of this 
scrap did not suspect the full punch of 
ait power, either to begin the bout or to 

the ring and raise the glove at the 
last gong. Had Hitler appreciated the 
hay-maker of fighter planes, a brass- 

ed Messerschmitt might have met 
the speedy, eight-gunned British Spitfire, 
and downed Britain in her own corner. 
Only in the attack on Crete did he try 
out air-borne occupation. Now he’ll have 
{0 parry some real punches. He is chal- 
lenged with some real war strategy and 
tactics swung from the air to drive him 
against the ropes for the knockout blow. 


Because in 1918 ground troops walked 
in and occupied Germany, both laymen 
and many military experts as well have 
overlooked the conditions contingent to 
that occupation: 

First, in 1918, ground force was the 
military strength of all combatants. Sec- 
ond, air power as a major military arm, 
or air power fighting on its own, was 
practicable only because there were at 
the time no planes with the reliability, 
range, ceiling, load or speed for the 
military functions of bombardment from 
the air, fighting in the air, troop trans- 
portation or cargo service. Third, the 
fundamental condition upon which the 
act of occupation is based, namely, that 
any force—airborne force, ground force, 
or even a police force—can occupy the 
soil of an enemy whose will has been 
subjugated through a demonstration of 
the adversary’s superior might. In Oc- 
tober, 1918 we might have marched into 
Germany unarmed for all the will of 
Germany to resist. 

Germany has not forgotten the result 
in 1918 when the Yanks really joined 
the fight. What they did once, they can 
do again. German aggression in Russia 
seems to be repeating past events of 
Napoleon’s attempts. America’s entry 
into the war without doubt brought dire 
foreboding to the hearts of the Germarf 
people. Imagine the reaction our gaining 
supremacy on the “second air front” 
must have upon those German Forces 
behind the lines as well as upon her 
fighting men. For all of Hitler’s training 
of men into merciless machines, those 
human mechanisms are still subject to 
human frailties. 

“Stand at readiness,” comes the order 
over the loud speaker in a German fac- 
tory. The time can be any night or day 
from now until the snow flies. A Ger- 
man aircraft worker stands at his bench 
in the chemical factories of Mannheim 
or Leuna, the shipyards of Kiel or Ham- 
burg, the airplane factories of Bremen 
or Augsburg, the aircraft engine plants 


The British four-engined Short Stirling in the foreground has just 
go a two-ton block buster—one of these has sufficient explo- 
tive power to level a whole block of buildings—and is just start- 
ing to swoop upward. The gunner in the rear of the plane is all 
set to let the Nazi fighter craft have it. This is the type of bomber 
that did such havoc’ to Cologne, Hamburg and Essen 
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of Munich or Friedrichshaven, or even 
the factories of Turin, Milan or Genoa 
in Italy. 

There is the shrill shriek of the air 
raid warning alarm, Human nerves are 
held in tension despite their acceptance 
of the omnipotence of Hitler, the in- 
vulnerability of the state. His fellows 
glance stupidly at one another. The 
Americans have broken the air defense 
along the channel coast. Can it be real 
that they are coming again to bomb the 
heart of German military supply? 

Last week in another part of his 
Fatherland, the factory was razed to the 
ground. His cousin Hans had been killed. 
Yesterday, in a town close by where 
some of his coworkers lived, munitions 
dumps had been bombed by those Amer- 
ican eagles, and people living in houses, 
even at the edge of the town had been 
killed by lung collapse effected by the 
explosion. It was better not to be in a 
shelter or abri when those “block” bombs 
made in America hit! His factory was 
a bad one to be in. 

There is the boom of anti-aircraft 
cannon six miles away. In a moment the 
American and British bombers will be 
overhead. The Fuehrer had said this 
could not happen! Goering had said 
that American planes could not bring 
their own bombs to his Fatherland. 
Goebbels had said that industries under 
the management of democracies could 
not organize to make planes and bombs, 
could not train flyers in time to fight 
their way through Messerschmitt defense 
to rack havoc against German factories. 
Could the Fuehrer be wrong? 

The worker wants to ask questions of 
the man who stands next to him trying 
to join parts when bolts are missing. 
The factory that made the bolts was 

(Continued on page 46) 





By BOYD B. STUTLER 


Army made its first formal test of 

an automobile with a view to sub- 
stituting power driven machines for horse 
and mule drawn wagons. The test was 
not a howling success, even measured by 
the general performance of the inef- 
ficient motor cars of that day. The 
automobile, it must be remembered, was 
then just passing from the first phases 
of the experimental stage. 

Brigadier General A. E. Bates, Pay- 
master General of the Army, Chairman 
of the Board, speaking: “It (the auto- 
mobile) is of no use whatever on the 
ordinary country roads, even of the east- 
ern country. It would be of no practical 
value for the transportation of troops 
and could not possibly be relied upon for 
the transportation of troops and supplies 
in the field.” 

Fair enough statement. Roads had to 
be made before the automobile came 
into its own. But it was Captain John 
M. Carson, Jr., Quartermaster, who in 
his report as a member of the Board, 


UST forty-one years ago, come this 
October oth, the United States 
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Theodore Roosevelt had been in the White 
House less than a month when, in October, 
1901 a group of five United States army 
officers took their first official ride in an auto- 
mobile. Here's the story of what happened 


Illustrated by 
GEORGE SHANKS 


went all the way out on the end of the 
limb. “As a primary means of carrying 
troops and baggage,” he said, “I do not 
consider the automobile at all suitable, 
nor do I believe it can ever be perfected 
so as to make it capable of supplying a 
reliable and efficient means of transpor- 
tation of troops operating in the field 
and their baggage.” The italics are mine. 

After the delivery of such a report 
squelching all hopes of interesting the 
Army in a new-fangled horseless wagon, 
there was nothing left for John Brisben 
Walker and his Mobile Wagonette to do 
but to retire to the big plant at Tarry- 
town-on-Hudson, New York, and make 
Mobiles for rich men and playboy racers. 
And that he did with considerable suc- 
cess, notwithstanding the Army’s rebuff. 

But don’t take snap judgment on Gen- 
eral Bates and Captain Carson and call 
them short-sighted prophets. That first 
trial test was made in the fall of 1901, 


An artist's conception of what hap 
pened, but not to i taken too seriously 


it must be remembered. The automobile 
was in its infancy and Walker’s Mobile 
had not yet adopted the internal com- 
bustion engine. He was still turning out 
gasoline-burning steam road wagons, and 
that was the type, in a model resembling 
the old-fashioned family surrey called 
the Wagonette, that the Board of Of 
ficers tried out on the memorable test 
run from New York to Washington. 
Trials, troubles and tribulations beset 
the pilgrims and it was not until after 
three and one-half days of elapsed time 
that the old coffee-mill limped into 
Washington on one boiler, a broken 
steering gear and with only two of the 
eight passengers. No wonder the officers, 
taken from their comfortable offices i 
Washington, were a bit irritated by the 
delays, the frequent stops for water, and 
the dozen or more break-downs requif- 
ing h&sty field repairs. 

It was under date of November 9, 
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1gor that Brigadier General Bates gave 
his official opinion quoted above. But a 


couple of months short of thirteen years - 


jater, even though the United States 
Army was still short of motorized trans- 
portation facilities, General Gallieni 
mobilized all the taxicabs in Paris and 
transported General Maunoury’s Sixth 
Army to the front in time to stay Von 
Kluck’s invasion of France at the Marne 
—and thus saved Paris from German oc- 
cupation in September, 1914. In the 
next four years of fighting the German 
armies never again came so close to 
Paris. It was the automobile that turned 
the tide. The machine had been per- 
fected; it did supply “a reliable and ef- 
ficient means of transportation” to an 
army in the field. 


APTAIN CARSON, who had so 

strongly expressed his opinion in 
1gor, was still in the Quartermaster 
service. As Brigadier General Carson be- 
came successively Chief Quartermaster, 
Line of Communication, AEF, and Dep- 
uty Chief Quartermaster and Acting 
Chief Quartermaster, AEF, had much to 
do with motor transport and relied upon 
that means of transportation for sup- 
plying a tremendous army in the field. 
But in all fairness, there was little re- 
semblance between the machine of 1917- 
1919 and that of 1901. The change in 
design, power and performance was even 
more striking than that of the develop- 
ment of power-driven machines between 
the World War period and 1942. 

A lot of things of newsworthy interest 
happened in the fall of 1901. President 
McKinley was assassinated; Theodore 
Roosevelt became President and at once 
shocked the conventional by doing un- 
conventional things. Santos-Dumont, in 
his dirigible on October 19th, encircled 
the Eiffel Tower at Paris in a record 
flight from St. Cloud, falling a few scant 
seconds short of the time limit but nev- 
ertheless winning the Deutsch Prize of 
100,000 francs. The problem of aerial 
navigation had been solved, it was said. 
But the flight of the Wrights at Kitty 
Hawk was still two years in the future. 

A woman went over Niagara Falls 
encased in a barrel, and at Washington 
a naval court of inquiry aired the Schley- 
Sampson controversy over the sinking of 
Cervera’s Spanish fleet at Santiago on 
July 3, 1898. And a few days after the 
second Mobile test had been completed, 
Leon Czolgosz, assassin of McKinley, was 
electrocuted. All of these things cling to 
the memories of the men who fought in 
the old World War. Very few who wore 
the uniform in 1917-1919 were not liv- 
ing when the Army they served made its 
first serious attempt to adopt a motor- 
driven means of transportation. So the 
automobile is not so old after all. 

It is probably a bit hard for the 
youngsters who are in the mechanized 
army of 1942 with motorized equipment 
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all the way up or down from great tanks 
to potato peelers, to visualize an army 
whose sole reliance was in the heavy 
draft horses or jug-head mules. Just a 
couple of years ago the Army said good- 
bye to the last of its mules.* But not 
for long. Horses and mules are back 
again, but as auxiliary drafts and not as 
the “primary” means of transportation. 

The man who first tried to interest 
the Army in the use of automobiles, John 
Brisben Walker, was a soldier, promoter, 
manufacturer, journalist and what-not; 
a human dynamo who managed to keep 
several years in advance of his time. 
Aside from his commercial interest as an 
automobile manufacturer, Walker was in 
the early 1900’s the nation’s loudest ex- 
ponent of good roads and a national 
system of improved highways. His in- 
terest was not entirely selfish—he had 
preached good roads long before he be- 
came an automobile manufacturer. 

His had been an interesting career. 
His avid life had led him over many 
trails and into many enterprises. Born 
near Pittsburgh in 1847, he attended 
Gonzaga and Georgetown Universities, 
entered the Military Academy at West 
Point in 1865, but resigned in 1868 to 
accompany John Ross Browne, American 
Minister, to China. There he became a 
military advisor to the Chinese govern- 
ment in the reorganization of its mili- 
tary establishment. “My son-in-law en- 
tered the service of the Emperor of 
China in 1868,” wrote General David H. 
Strother (who is better known by his 
pen name of Porte Crayon), “and was 
made a major general before he was 21. 
He was young and green enough to ex- 
pect honesty in the statesmen of the 
Celestial Empire, but finding them cor- 
rupt, selfish and treacherous as Christian 
statesmen generally are, he resigned in 
disgust and came home to make a mil- 
lion.” 


N his return from China in 1870 

Walker located at Charleston, West 
Virginia, where he became involved in all 
sorts of business enterprises and real 
estate promotions; ran for Congress in 
1872; made something more than a half 
million dollars, but was wiped out com- 
pletely by the panic of 1873. Then he 
tried journalism in Cincinnati, Pitts- 
burgh and Washington, but the monetary 
returns were too slow to suit him. Turn- 
ing to Colorado in 1879, he purchased a 
1,600-acre ranch and a bunch of Denver 
town lots. He developed a highly suc- 
cessful alfalfa ranch; his reclaimed Den- 
ver lots sold well, and within a few 
years Walker had his first million. “It 
seems that he has realized his dream at 
40,” wrote General Strother in 1887. 
“Pluck and perseverance won the for- 
tune with honor, which I hope he will 
enjoy with discretion and dignity, that 


* “Taps for the Army Mule,” by Robert Gins- 
burg. American Legion Magazine, Feb., '41. 








John Brisben Walker, 
who asked for the tryout 





Elihu Root, Secretary of 
War, who authorized it 


my grandchildren may not be ruined 
by it.” 

Looking for new fields to conquer, 
Walker turned his face to the East. In 
New York, in 1889, he found Cosmo- 
politan Magazine on its last legs. He 
bought it, lock, stock and barrel; gave 
the old publication a shot in the arm 
and quickly boosted its circulation from 
16,000 to over 400,000. Walker’s trig- 
ger-minded, nervous energy was the driv- 
ing power; he was owner, editor and 
publisher and before the middle 1890's 
the New York Herald hailed him as the 
Napoleon of the magazines. 

His restiess and adventurous mind was 
constantly seeking new projects and new 
goals, and his place in the magazine 
world, comparable to the journalistic en- 
terprises of Joseph Pulitzer of the New 
York World and the rising William Ran- 
dolph Hearst, gave opportunity to do a 
lot of stunts. He sent a representative to 

(Continued on page 54) 














Mort knew his old buddies would 
tear him apart in front of his sailor 
son, but what could a guy do? 


N EARLY June, a month after the 

Sons of Heaven had learned that 

there was also a hell called Coral 

Sea, Mort Rand sat at his massive 
desk at around six o’clock, an hour past 
quitting time. The three hundred em- 
ployes of the plant—Rand Equipment, 
logging machinery, one of the largest on 
the Coast—had been gone, long since. 
The office force was gone: The night 
watchman was already beginning his 
beat, far down the long hall. 

Mort sat there, relaxing after a hard 
day, pretending to straighten up his al- 
ready neat desk. He was a little man, 
grave and self-deprecatory of manner. 
Thin hands and bony features called at- 
tention to his frail physique. About his 
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deep-set, kindly eyes was a touch of sad- 
ness, of patient suffering. A perpetually 
convalescent look. 

Mort was that way. Single-handed, he 
had created an industry that was near 
the top in a tough, competitive field. 
Overnight, almost, after Pearl Harbor, 
he had converted it into defense pro- 
duction, He did the work of three men 
in the front office. Big men wilted like 
flies around him. 

Yet Mort believed firmly—and nobody 
could shake the conviction— that he was 
a physical wreck, a prey to all the ail- 
ments and germs of the four winds. 
Heart trouble, stomach trouble, liver. 
One foot practically in the grave. . 
His employes, who swore by him, got 


By ROBERT ORMOND CASE 





many a quiet chuckle out of that qu 
of Mort’s. 

The night watchman was gone. ¥ 
glanced down the hall just as a tall yo 
entered, in uniform, and turned brisi 
toward him. Mort’s first reaction ¥ 
mild annoyance: why had the mi 
watchman let in a stranger at this ho 
Then he recognized the newcomer, 
a thrill of both pride and pain. 

It was Mort, Junior. Chub. He ¥ 
tanned and muscular and lean-hiyp 
The uniform and gold stripe was that 
an ensign, U. S. Navy. . . . Mort got! 
quickly, then leaned there, gripping 
desk, remembering his heart. 
shouldn’t have surprised him like 
He should have known that this 
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“Who was the greatest wailer of them all, bar none?” the colonel 
persisted, placing a hand on Mort’s shoulder and gripping it, hard 


one of the greatest moments in a man’s 
life: the proudest and most somber. 

Chub was his only son and this was 
total war. Right now, in the Pacific, it 
Was war to the death in the air. Coming 
here in uniform meant that Chub had 
passed his Secondary and Cross-Country 
down at the CPT field, received his com- 
mission, and was now heading for Corpus 
Christi for his final training. 

After that—too soon—he would be 
winging out over the Pacific. He might 
be, thereafter, any of those mentioned 
M emotionless Navy communiques. 
“The action was highly successful. Three 
tiemy craft sunk, seven damaged and in 
flames, Five of our pilots failed to re- 
mo...” 

Mort got hold of himself and came 
out, smiling, and gripped Chub’s hand. 
Ordinarily, big men made him feel in- 
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ferior, of no force; but not Chub, Chub 
was all that he, Mort, was not; and he 
gloried in it. Somehow it was like he was 
paying old debts through Chub: this 
World War would see a far different Rand 
in action than the last. Certainly there 
would be no hidden chapter in Chub’s 
record—something you never discussed, 
that you trained yourself to hurry by in 
thought, face averted. 

The uniform had done things to Chub. 
He was boyish still, but also more sea- 
soned. His eyes seemed bluer, his jaw 
more square. There was a genial, reck- 
less look about him, the look of com- 
mand. He was flyer material, officer 
material. 

He grinned down at Mort. “How am 
I doing, Pop?” 


Illustrated by R. L. Gustavson 


“You'll do,” Mort said. “Corpus 
Christi, eh?” 

Chub nodded. “Day after tomorrow.” 

“That isn’t long,” Mort said. “Let’s 
get out to the house. Wait—I’ll call 
Betty first.” 

But Chub motioned toward the door. 
“You won't have to. I’ve already talked 
to Mom.” Outside, he said: “She isn’t 
expecting us for supper. She said your 
old outfit was having its reunion tonight, 
and I was to go along. We'll break away 
and get home early.” 

Mort looked at him blankly. Then he 
began to cringe and crawl, inside. He’d 
forgotten about the reunion. Seeing 
Chub had swept everything else from his 
mind. 

“Oh, no,” he said, quickly. “We'll 
skip the reunion. Your time’s too short.” 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Legionnaires number some sixty percent of local draft 
board personnel, and that's a break for the country and 
the young man who has registered, because these men know 
what's required, and they operate without fear or favor 
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. y yg the Man 


in Uniform 


By FRANK E. SAMUEL 


National Adjutant 
The American Legion 


As you would expect, the Legion has been all-out in service 
to our Soldiers, Sailors and Marines. Here's some of the how 


F YOU use one of the statistician’s favorite devices, the 
pie chart, to divide up the seven stages of life of the 
Legionnaire, a good hefty chunk will be devoted to the 
period that started with Armistice Day in November of 

1918 and ended when the Japanese war lords decided it was a 
good gamble to bring the United States into the war, in 
December of 1941. 

In those years, falling just short of a quarter of a century, 
the Legionnaire, both as an individual, and as a part of organ- 
ization effort, has rung every note in the scale of human emo- 
tions. Some of the Legionnaires came home as heroes and then 
had it brought sharply to their attention that a hero’s role 
pays few dividends. Others suffered grievously for want of 
attention to their war disabilities. There were many who went 
on to high places in business, in the professions, and in public 
life. But the great mass of the Legionnaires was covered in that 
group which returned to its home town after the war and 
went about the business of picking up and mending the thread 
of normal routine that had been broken by service in the 
armed forces. 

In this group you will find your neighborhood grocer and 
the man who comes to the house to keep your telephone in 
good operating condition. Sometimes he is a teacher giving 
the modern equivalent of the three R’s to rising young Amer- 


ty 


ica. Again he is that devoted employe of the Governmet 
whose gray uniform is a symbol of the determination that tk 
letter your Aunt Nellie wrote you will be delivered to you 
home promptly. Almost always he has been a better thi 
average sort of neighbor, which means that the brand 0 
Americanism he developed in the service has set a high stané 
ard for good citizenship. ' 
Veterans in this group sometimes have neglected to mail 
tain their membership in the Legion, but most of them have 
been members in the years that have passed. So it is that! 
you want to get a panoramic view of his extra-curriculat 
activities during the years that have passed since Presiden! 
Wilson’s plans for the peace failed of consummation, yo 
could find it in a study of the Legion’s activities down throug 
the years. 
Those who go to the national conventions of the Legi 
and those who have sat on its National Executive Committe 
have considered many problems during this period. Som 
thirty committees, commissions, and boards have brought 
these two bodies the conclusions reached after their studié 
of these problems. And out of all this organization effort ther 
has evolved a broad and comprehensive program that bi 
been woven into a fine fabric of citizenship, having conce® 

for the welfare of the nation. 
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The man in service is made to feel at 
home in countless Legion households 


Since the average Legionnaire is now in the middle years 
of life you might think that he would be content to start 
easing up in his efforts. Usually he has a job and the family 
is developing under satisfactory conditions in a good comfort- 
able American home. He’s at that point where an afternoon 
at golf or one spent as a spectator at a ball game might be 
considered what the doctor prescribed. After all one war and 
its resultant after-effects might be thought enough in the 
life of any man. 

But that is where the Legionnaire has deviated from the 
normal routine of life in the middle years. It won’t do to say 
that, like the old fire horse turned out to pasture, he has 
smelled smoke and rushes back into service. For one thing, 
he hasn’t accepted retirement—he never has left service. 

This Second World War has come as a challenge to him. 
And he has accepted the challenge in the same spirit that took 
him to war in 1917 and 1918. Now he knows many reasons, 
not always then evident, for contributing to the overthrow 
of the despot. There’s a new meaning in the promise te make 
right the master of might. 


HIS war is still new to us, though too many thousands of 
families across the land already know the shock of learning 
that a son has been killed, or is missing in action. But it is 
not too early to make an appraisal of the effort the Legionnaire 
is putting forth to help our men in the armed forces avenge 
every one of those losses. Too many of our own soldier dead 
lie in graves on foreign soil to permit any neglect of the man 
who has to carry the battle to the enemy in this global war. 
Now I do not count the Legionnaire’s activity in civilian 
defense in discussing the things that he has done to aid the 
man in arms, though civilian defense is a highly important 
matter in this war. 

We won’t include the efforts of the more than 60,000 Le- 
gionnaires all across the land who are working with the FBI 
in preventing sabotage and in counter-espionage work in indus- 
trial centers, though that too is highly important to the pro- 
duction of the material and the equipment the man in arms 
must have ready at the front. 

The Legionnaire who has rejoined the armed services pro- 
vides one of the compelling reasons why we have an organiza- 
tion interest in the present day soldier, sailor, marine, or 
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Illustrated by WILL GRAVEN 


coast guardsman. No reliable official figure is available to 
show how many have gone back into service. The figure most 
widely accepted is 100,000 and that unofficial estimate is 
supplemented and supported by another estimate indicating 
that at least double that number of our sons have gone into 
service. 

And the reasoning that leads the Legionnaire to want to be 
of help to these men who have gone back to the services and 
to look out for the welfare of the sons who are there, lies 
in the fact that, so far as possible, he wants to prevent some 
of the neglect that he suffered during and following the first 
World War. 


OU might begin your appraisal of the Legion service in war 

to the men who serve on the selective service system 
local boards. We are told sixty percent of them are Legion- 
naires. Serving voluntarily and without pay, they face difficult 
decisions, for they know many of the men they call into the 
service of Uncle Sam aren’t coming back to enjoy the fruits 
of the victory they will help to win. Here the Legionnaire 
has accepted a job basically important to the comfort of the 
men in the uniform, For if there is any favoritism, any dis- 
crimination, in the selection of future soldiers, there will be a 
resultant discontent in the service making the training period 
far less satisfactory. Thus far, based upon the policies estab- 
lished by Congress and by regulations, there has been no hint 
of a failure. The Legionnaire has performed magnificently. 

Last September when the Legion convention was held in 
Milwaukee, war hadn’t come to the United States. But the 
President had declared a state of unlimited emergency and 
under the powers granted him in such a period, he was doing 
everything possible to build the nation’s war strength. The 
armed forces were being expanded rapidly in that period and 
it was then that the Legion in convention assembled declared 
that the services of our own broad rehabilitation program 
should be extended to the men in the new Army. 

There’s many a service officer who knows the full meaning 
of that action of the Legion but it is doubtful that its full 
import has come home to the individual soldier now in train- 
ing. Briefly, it means that any member of our armed forces 
now may have the full advantage (Continued on page 50) 


A labor of love growing out of 
the experiences of 1917-18 
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They're eating more and better in Uncle Sam's Army 
than you did twenty-five years back, and they're 
putting on weight that will help them when they go 
into action. Yes, that’s milk the soldier above is drinking. 


Every man in the service gets at least a half pint a day. 


Yep, Private, 
that's a day's 
chow when.. 


COME 


«AND 
GET IT 


By HOWARD 
STEPHENSON 





HE chow that is being fed to 

the American Army is tops as 

compared to the fare of other 

fighting men anywhere in the 
world. It is also better and more 
healthful food than that habitually 
eaten by six out of ten Americans. It 
costs two-thirds more per soldier per day 
than the diet of canned willie, goldfish 
and slum on which the bulk of our 
Army did O. K. during World War I— 
but it certainly is worth it. 

Nutrition, the science of providing 
proper nourishment, variety, bulk, cal- 
ories, vitamins and minerals in the daily 
diet, has been ordered on active duty for 
the duration. 

To keep a soldier going at maximum 
efficiency for 24 hours requires five to 
six pounds of good food. Multiply that 
by upwards of three million men and 
you'll agree with Lt. Col. Paul P. Logan 
of the Quartermaster Corps that feed- 
ing the new Army is “one of the great- 
est experiences of our generation, and 
will have a definite effect on national 
eating habits and national economy 
after the war.” 

But the boys who come running when 
the bugler sounds that welcome mess 
call aren’t so much interested in whether 
their vitamins and calories are all pres- 
ent or accounted for. They want chow 


that tastes good and they want plenty 
of it. 

The typical soldier in this youthful 
Army, statisticians say, is still growing. 
That means he can stow away even 
more food than a healthy citizen a few 
years older. Best proof that he thrive 
on the new scientific diet is that th 
average trainee in camps in this country 
gains from six to ten pounds in his fits 
few months in uniform. It builds him 
up solid and hard and gives him a body 
to match his fighting spirit. 

He likes it, too, though it often takes 
a little while for those who have bem 
accustomed to limited diets to get used 
to Army mess variety. Take the rookie 
who was discovered passing up suppé 
to go to the Post Exchange for a feat 
of hot dogs and hamburgers. He had 
been eating around in roadside dines 
for so long, in civilian life, that a reg 
lar meal, with meat and potatoes, 
and dessert didn’t appeal to him at first 

Another complaint was about the pit 
Not that it didn’t taste all right, sine 
it was prepared according to care 
checked recipes right out of the me 
sergeant’s famous bible, The Army Cook 
No, the squawk came from the way the 
serve it—in a square instead of a wedge 
It seems regulation pie pans are squatt, 
providing for 70 rectangular slabs of pit 
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per each. Some mathematical Army cook 
js going to work out a way to cut it into 
ro equal triangles, and then even the 
newest recruit will be satisfied. 

That’s not the way it was when you 
and I dined at Uncle Sam’s expense 25 
years ago. Most of us would have been 
lucky to see a piece of pie in any shape. 
Not that the Army coaxes the boys 
along. It’s the same old Army, no foolin’ 
about that. “You'll like it!” they tell 
the trainee the first day. And he likes 
it, just as his dad, probably, did in 1918. 

The C.O. in a majority of the outfits 
jn 1917-1918 took a personal interest in 
the food of his men and it was never 
uncommon to see an officer. inspecting the 
mess and taking a sip of the soup to 
make sure nothing phoney had been 
dropped in by mistake. In fact, it was 
an officer’s duty to ask from time to 
time if there were any complaints—and 
on a few occasions there were some 
dandies. But in this new Army it is 
common practice for officers to eat at 
the same table as their men and, this, 
you'll admit, is something fairly new 
under the sun. All to the good, too, to 
judge from the reaction of the boys. 

At Fort Sill, Oklahoma, Lt. Col. I. A. 
Kurtz, C. O. at the Reception Center, 
recently went one further. He asked a 
batch of new men to turn in their own 
ideas for a good day’s food. The fellow 
who wanted lettuce, for breakfast actually 
got it, as did the guy who pined for a 
mushroom omelet once a day. The sol- 
dier who asked for lobster for lunch, 
however, posed a pretty difficult problem. 
For ten days the Fort held a “food 
fiesta,” which probably did more to “sell” 
the recruits on the Army than anything 
else could have done. The idea has been 





widely copied, not as regular practice, 
but over short periods as circumstances 
permit. Army Bakers and Cooks School 
men say they learned a lot from the 
suggestions turned in. 

Just try to remember during World 
War I one ordinary fall day when your 
mess consisted of something like the 
following, taken from the Army’s new 
master menu for November: 


BREAKFAST 
Orange 
Assorted Cereal 
Fresh Milk 
Cheese Omelet 
Lyonnaise Potatoes 
Bread and Butter 
Coffee 
After that delicate, post-Reveille re- 
past—fit for any husky appetite—come 
(Continued on page 60) 
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Here's Type C 
Emergency 
Field Ration. 
Not bad, eh? 


THE ARMY'S 
WEEKLY CHOW CHART 
PER SOLDAT 











fish 


Ibs. of meat poultry and 


pints fresh milk 
1/2 Ibs. evaporated milk, plus 
cheese and ice cream 
1 Ib. plus of butter and other 


fats. 


52 Ibs. bread, cereals and 


other grain products 


. 4/2 Ibs. tomatoes, citrus fruits 


and other fruits 

7. 5 Ibs. fresh and canned 
vegetables 
8. 5 Ibs. potatoes 





By FRED B. BARTON 


.in field hospitals 





for Books ¢ ms 


Both hashmarks and 
rookies do a whale 


of a lot of reading 


HEY take a Nazi boy away 
from his mother and apprentice 
him to the soldier’s trade for 
life. A Jap boy, too, is given no 
higher career than a killer for the 
nation. 

God help us, maybe we don’t know 
how to fight a war. We Americans don’t 
insult and torture prisoners, as do the 
Japs. We don’t slaughter and enslave 
whole peoples, as do the Nazis. Our sol- 
diers are not brutes and gangsters but 
gentlemen, hand-picked for physique, 
tested for intelligence and pure blood, 
and entrusted with the vision that made 
Washington and Lincoln both great sol- 
diers and great leaders of the nation. 

We Americans don’t fight wars to end 
civilization, We fight wars to preserve 
civilization. We don’t drown a soldier’s 
personality; we want him to be an indi- 
vidual success. Why, we even send our 
soldiers books! 

You’d think that books would make 
them sissies. Books are for women and 
children, but fighting is for men. Yet 
men of the last A. E. F. were not sissies. 
They did their job as thoroughly as a 
cockroach exterminator, and were every 
bit as thorough and relentless and im- 
personal. Even there we felt that books 
helped make them better soldiers; 
helped remind them of what they were 
fighting for, of all they had to live for. 

In the last war the American Library 
Association, working with full Army 
codperation, took to France over 2,500,- 
ooo volumes. The A. L. A. established 
fifteen large central libraries of its own, 
placed collections of books in every 
K. of C., Y. M. C. A., Salvation Army 
and Y. W. C. A. hut, in every hospital, 
and with more than 1200 military or- 
ganizations. 
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After that war General Pershing 
wrote a personal letter to the man who 
practically started the idea of books for 
soldiers. Pershing had seen how books 
help maintain a soldier’s morale. 

The idea of war libraries started, 
like most good ideas, in a small town, 
where the needs of one’s fellow men 
are real needs and not statistics in 
a book, and where one learns to apply a 
common-sense answer to a genuine prob- 
lem. Came 1917, the 18,000 town of 
Chillicothe, Ohio, was made the scene 
of huge Camp Sherman. Camp Sherman 
was made up chiefly at first of veterans 
who had done duty on the Mexican bor- 
der, 

The Y. M. C. A. had experimented 
with some new things down in Texas. In 
a few days a Y. M. C. A. man came to 
the small public library in Chillicothe. 
“Can you help me get some books for a 
camp library?” he asked. 

It happened that the local librarian 
was a chap named Burton Stevenson, a 
writer of adventure stories for men and 
a man who, incredibly enough, had spent 





a dozen summers in France with his 
wife. He could talk French like Churchill 
talks English. Stevenson was—and is—a 
man of boundless energy and capacity 
for work. He knew how to get books. 
He inserted a notice in the local paper. 
Result: about 400 books in a very few 
days. 


BOUT a week later Stevenson called 
around at the new camp library, just 
to look around. He found the fellows were 
being businesslike about these treasured 
books. Anyone could borrow, but he had 
to give his name and outfit and then 
return the book. Stevenson liked that. 
He issued a State-wide call and secured 
30,000 books. Local well-wishers made 
out library cards for each volume 
helped establish a regular camp library. 
It was copied in other camps in the 
U. S. When the American Library Ass 
ciation held a convention that fall at 
Louisville, Stevenson was able to report 
considerable progress made. 
By this time early soldiers from Camp 
Sherman started reaching France. They 
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raised a yell for books. The A. L. A. 
took the matter seriously and set up a 
national director-general, Herbert Put- 
nam, head of the Library of Congress. 
One day out of a clear sky he asked 
Stevenson, “Will you go to France and 
help set up some camp libraries there?” 

Stevenson hesitated. His wife had been 
ill and he hated to leave her. “I'll go if 
I can take my wife,” he said. It looked 
like a final obstacle. Even generals 
weren’t taking their families to Europe 
just then. But miraculously a passport 
for Mrs. Stevenson arrived. Later she 
did valiant work in handling the mail- 
order end of the camp libraries. 

Once landed in France, Stevenson 
Started to make the fur fly. “We'd better 
headquarter in Paris,” he said. They 
told him Paris was unsafe, was being 
bombed every night and shelled by Big 
Berthas every day. But Paris got Stev- 
enson. He needed a warehouse for his 
books, and found the town of Giévres 
Was the logical place. “But,” objected 
the Army engineers, “we're getting 
enough stuff to fill two warehouses a 
OCTOBER, 1942 


...in dug-outs 


day, and we can’t build but two-fifths 
of a warehouse a day.” But Stevenson 
got his warehouse. 

Books started arriving. People had 
hurried too much, however, and the 
books hadn’t been properly sorted at 
home. Thousands of families had emp- 
tied their garrets, and scores of copies 
of Grant’s Memoirs made the trip to 
France in heavy wooden boxes. Steven- 
son cabled back to New York. Books 
from that time on were sorted at 
home. 

But they still had to unpack boxes 
and re-ship them as needed. This was a 
hot, dirty, un-glamorous job but a man 
named Asa Don Dickinson took it over— 
for which he earned Stevenson’s un- 
dying admiration and gratitude. Dick- 
inson is now librarian at Brooklyn Col- 
lege, New York. 

Other men, and some women, were 
borrowed from the Red Cross and other 
outfits as discovered. A chap named 
Gordon Thayer, a former librarian from 
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BURTON STEVENSON, 
MR. BOOK HIMSELF 


Cleveland, was yanked out of a trench 
and made librarian, at GHQ at Chau- 
mont. The organization was kept small 
—and friendly—and efficient. They saved 
time by making decisions in a hurry. 
For instance, from April, 1918, for 
a solid year, books followed Stevenson 
to France. But he couldn’t wait for sup- 
plies from home. The A. L. A. had 
raised three million dollars for camp 
libraries and Stevenson had a good share 
of these funds. He sent a man to Lon- 
don with plenty of money and bought 
20,000 new books, reference books for 
the most part, and made them immedi- 
ately available to the men in France. 


ENERAL PERSHING gave the li- 

brary service the fullest possible 
support. Did they need camions and men 
to move books? Say the word, and the 
trucks were there. Did they want to get 
books to a distant camp in a hurry? Ste- 
venson loaded a private compartment of 
an express passenger train with books 
and magazines and, when the train made 
a momentary stop near the camp, had 
soldiers push the precious books out 
through the window. It took thirty min- 
utes to do the unlaading, so tightly 
were the books packed, and the French 
chef de gare practically blew up from 
anger and concern, but the camp got 
its books. 

There wasn’t much system at first. 
Some camps let men help themselves, 
taking out any book and bringing it 
back or not, as he might choose. Ste- 
venson insisted that any reader, soldier 
or civilian, instinctively regards a book 

(Continued on page 52) 
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America’s Second largest 
industry is up over its eye- 
brows in this global con- 
flict. The fomer Chief 
Forester of the United 
States, who was Chief of 
the Forestry Section,A.E.F., 
tells you all about it. 


F ANYONE still needs to be con- 

vinced that this is the biggest and 

most insistent war in which this 

country has ever had a part, let 
him use the forest industries as a gauge. 
The harvest, processing, and fabrica- 
tion of forest products is America’s sec- 
ond largest industry. It is exceeded only 
by the entire bulk of every other type 
of agriculture. 

Every board foot taken from the 
American forests is earmarked one way 
or another for use in the war effort. 

Our enemies did not launch the pres- 
ent war until they had made complete 
preparation. They had analyzed the part 
to be played in both war economy and 
battle by every resource. They had mili- 
tarized these resources. They had found 
how to fill the gaps left by raw materials 
of which they were short. Germany’s an- 
swer was to call wood Universalrohstof 
—the raw material of which anything 
can be made. 

There is obviously no more ambitious 
man in the Hitlerian satrapy than the 
gusty, elephantine, be-uniformed, medal- 
hungry Goering. He phenagled to him- 
self key posts in the war machine that 
exhaustive study had convinced him 
would redound most tremendously to his 
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Giants like this one are in the thick of the fight- 
ing. They're expendible, because replaceable 


personal glory. He made particular point 
of capturing for himself the post of 
Reichsforester. This makes him overlord 
not only of all Germany’s forest re- 
sources and their uses, but of every tree 
in all the territory that the Nazis seize. 
He blurted out his reason. It was not 
a personal opinion. It was the measured 
finding of exhaustive research. “To be 
without wood in war,” Goering explained, 
“is nearly as bad as to be without bread.” 
An able fellow, Goering. A first rule 
of warfare is never to underestimate the 
intelligence or strength of the enemy. 
Under Goering as Reichsforester, Ger- 
man scientists have made wood replace 
shortages of both bread and meat. 
Under the stresses and strains of war 
needs we are reaching similar realiza- 
tions. 
As I write this paragraph, War Pro- 


duction Chief Donald Nelson has placed 


the wood industries in practically the 


same category as machine tools. 

He has asked woods and mill em 
ployes to forego vacations. 

He has ordered forest owners and 
operators to force production to the 
limit. 

He has appealed to the Governors of 
the forest States to eliminate transpor 
tation rules and regulations which rte 
strict lumber production. 

He has arranged for speedier methods 
of granting repair and maintenance 
priorities to the forest industries. 

He has asked timber and mill workers 
not to leave their jobs for the duration 

He has arranged with Selective Service 
so that skilled woods or mill workers 
may be kept in their jobs and receive 
deferment from service in our forces. 
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That is a measure of the critical part 
that wood now plays in the conduct of 


' war... and even suggests after-the- 
| war possibilities. 


Because it is primarily a war of re- 


© sources, the present struggle is causing 


more widespread changes in uses of 
familiar raw materials in a shorter period 
than any other single force during the 
modern industrial age. 

An outstanding feature of post-war 
industry may be new uses of old mate- 
rials. One current trend suggests that the 


) forests may be the basic source of a 


great post-war conversion industry. 

This would be a logical development 
because, unlike the minerals and petro- 
Jeum, forest growth is replaceable. 
Timber can and is being increasingly 
grown as a crop. 

On a third of the area of the United 
States a specially trained industrial army 
is producing the “universal raw stuff” 
without which no war in history has ever 
been won. More than a million Amer- 
icans are in this army. 

Some of its divisions are fighting with 
axes, saws, canthooks and peavies. Others 


| are armed with firefighting equipment— 


for fire is the weapon with which the 
enemy attacks a forest front. Others are 


| mechanized troops operating caterpillars, 


bulldozers, trucks, winches, logger’s rail- 
toads and tugboats. Others are armed 
with laboratory equipment to bring the 


| promise of the term Universalrohstof to 


full fruit. And many others are proces- 

sers and fabricators, munitioned with 

mill machinery and carpenters’ tools. 
In the last war the place of wood in 


A coast patrol vessel made almost entirely from 
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The all-wood airplane isn't a toy. It's 
definitely a part of the war program 


attack was dramatized in the headlines. 
That was the first war to use airplanes. 
We still called them “aeroplanes” in 
those days. They had hardwood pro- 
pellers, wood frames, and canvas wings— 
common to those days. 

The basic material for these “aero- 
planes” was light, tough resilient straight- 
grained wood. The most obvious wood 
for that purpose was Sitka spruce. Sitka 
spruce grows among other trees along a 
narrow strip of foggy country from 





Alaska to Oregon. Spruce is stronger, 
ounce for ounce, than either high tensile 
steel or aluminum. It has marvelous 
ability “to take it,” to withstand a 
sudden shock or strain without breaking. 

From the outbreak of the present war, 
England has drawn upon the Sitka spruce 
of British Columbia, Washington and 
Oregon—amillions of feet every month— 
to equip the Royal Air Force with 
fighters and bombing planes as well as 
trainers. This (Continued on page 57) 
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Hiya, Dodgers ! 


By CHARLES E. PARKER 


They used to be just wacky, those Brooklyns, but now 


they combine wackiness with savvy, fight and what-have- 
you while the turnstiles turn merrily 


NEW cusp has been added to 
an old three-toothed saw. 
In its original, or  near- 


original form, that old saw ran 
like this: 

“He who dodges taxis is a pedestrian; 
he who dodges taxes is a financier; he 
who dodges responsibilities is a states- 
man.” 

Now to that is currently appended: 


“He who dodges the Dodgers is a 
seasoned sports writer.” 

Of course, with a World’s Series im- 
pending and the Dodgers as I write, 
still in the fight, baseball scribes so 
disposed curb this dodging inclination. 
They must be on deck to write the 
Dodger doings until the final out of the 
series is declared. But, after that— 
especially when comes time for the 1943 


, 


training season to start—watch ‘em 


dodge. 

As a matter of fact some did not 
wait for the current season to open be- 
fore they dodged the Dodgers. Others 
followed before the season was far along. 

That probably sounds pretty weird— 
almost unbelievable—to Mr. Average 
Fan. 

Mr. Average Fan, Mrs. Average Fan 
and all the little Fans have a fondness 
for the Dodgers. It’s a state of mind not 
confined to those who reside in Filat- 
bush and its environs. 

This fondness extends to Larry Mac- 
Phail, the big boss; to Manager Leo 
Durocher, the big noise, and all the 
way down the line to the third as- 
sistant bat boy. The Fan family, the 
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This is why they call Manager Durocher 
Lippy Leo. He's got what it takes 


nation over, likes the Dodgers. It likes 
them individually and collectively and, 
at this very moment is probably pray- 
ing for a Dodger success in the ap- 
proaching series. 

A dulcet voice with a Dixie accent 
is responsible in no small degree for 
this sentimental Dodger attachment. 
That voice belongs to the ace baseball 
broadcaster, Red Barber. 

It is tit for tat in the matter of, Red. 
Red owes quite a bit to his association 
with Larry MacPhail. You see, it was 
MacPhail who yanked Red from the ob- 
scure air waves to a nationwide hook- 
up. 

This achievement was engineered in 
Cincinnati while Larry, then business 
manager of the Cincinnati Reds, was 
giving the major leagues a major lesson 
in showmanship—night games, daily 
play-by-play broadcasts, fireworks and 
such like. Red Barber did the play-by- 
play stuff. When Larry paddled up the 
Gowanus Canal to take command of the 
Brooklyn club, Barber was a passenger 
in the MacPhail canoe. 

It is assumed Barber carried a razor. 
It is now known that he carried quanti- 
ties of salve and tonic. By means of 
the microphone and his Dixie accent, 
Red applied these vocal ointments to 
and for the reconstructed Brooklyn 
team. As he applied them, each Dodger 
Player took on magnificent proportions 
and attributes. Each, Red then would 
have you believe, was possessed of all 
the gallantry of the late Sir Lancelot, 
the fighting fortitude of Hector of Troy 
and the combined talent and color of all 
the Mathewsons, Wagners, Cobbs and 
Ruths in baseball’s Hall of Fame. He 
even clothed them in the mantle of the 
biblical hero David. 
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When a Southern voice says such 
things about a Northern baseball team 
and says them every day to millions of 
listeners, people—even the Dodgers 
themselves—start thinking there must 
be something to it. The Dodgers went 
further. They began to act as though it 
all were true—and first thing you knew, 
National League pennants resulted. 

Thus was born and thus burgeoned 
the present Brooklyn club. Thus the 
Dodgers became the pets of baseball 
fans in all corners of the nation. Thus, 
it now can be revealed, they roused the 
vexation of veteran Dodgers reporters. 

It was not that they fitted Red Bar- 


ber’s descriptions in every detail. They 
did pretty well by the David stuff within 
their own league. David’s handling of 
the Giants of his day was reflected 
repeatedly by the Dodgers at Ebbets 
Field and the Polo Grounds. But the 
National League Giants have not been 
the actual giants of baseball for some 
time. That rating belongs to the Amer- 
ican League Yankees, And the Dodgers 
yet must prove they can play the David 
role opposite the Yankees’ Goliath. 

But, even if they had matched Red 
Barber’s specifications, they still would 
have irked the seasoned scribes who 
cover the Dodgers for their daily papers. 

The attitude of the latter had and 
has other inspiration. The new cusp in 
the old saw—this dodging of the Dodgers 
as a regular sports beat, by those who 
knew the Dodgers when—is of different 
parentage. 

Its existence can be traced to the 
passing of the old order at Ebbets 
Field. 


HE old order developed certain 
tastes among Dodger reporters. 
Ebbets Field or other parks visited by 
the Dodgers and the games played 
therein served merely as background. 
Life then was not a grim affair of pen- 
nants and pressure, relieved only by 
an occasional bean ball or the baiting 
of an umpire. Life to Dodger reporters 
was a life of light and laughter. For 
the Dodgers of old—the Dodgers be- 
fore the MacPhail-induced transition 
in player personnel and player peculi- 
arity—were less a ball club than a wel- 
come and an unfailing fount of gay and 
garish sport page rhetoric. 
In the days of the old order, Wilbert 
Robinson, of plump and pleasant mem- 
(Continued on page 39) 


Larry MacPhail, General Manager, who com- 
bines the best features of Barnum and Billy Rose 
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Remember? .. . I’m the little 
kid who went to sleep in your 
arms, and a few years later, 
you sent me to bed for cuss- 
ing. . . Remember? 

Remember? ... We used to 
hunt and fish together, and sit 
around camp fires and talk 
about mistakes and successes, 
and girls, and dreams .. . 
Remember? 

Remember? ... the time I 
stole the chocolate cake and 
you cried when I told you a 
lie about it? The night I told 
you I was going to be married? 
The night you told her... 
that if I’d be as good a hus- 


band as I'd been a son 
she’d have a lot to be thankful 
for . . . Remember? 
Remember? . . . But we 
didn’t get married—Mary and 


I. There was a war... I forget 


now whether it was the war of 


1776... 1812... 1861 ... 1898 


ode BEST 42 ER tn eee 
are so many wars. So many of 
us leaving ... to fight for free- 
dom and the great treasures 
of a Christian home... Re- 
member? 

Yes ... remember... that 


is all we ask... 








In selecting a memorial you can 
depend upon the experience and knowl- 
edge of the dealer who displays a Barre 
Guild Seal and Barre Guild Certificate. 
These are the guarantees of quality 
backed by the Barre Granite Association 
— using the finest granite from the quar- 
ries of the J. K. Pirie Estate, Rock of 
Ages Corporation, E. L. Smith & Co., 
Wells-Lamson Quarry Co.,and Wetmore 
& Morse Granite Company. 

Send for free booklet “Remembered Yes- 
terdays”. Barre Guild, Dept. L-6, Barre, 
Vermont. 
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of the WAR 


N THIS WAR, burns have been com- 
mon among civilians as well as the 
armed forces. 


Out of the fires of experience, 
many English physicians emphasize 
that the first rule of the civilian first 
aid worker is to keep within the 
bounds of first aid... 

Do not—unless you are a physician— 
venture to treat severe or extensive 
burns associated with shock and loss 
of body fluid. Call a doctor at once. 


The first aid worker may properly 
offer relief for the minor burns or 
scalds which comprise the great ma- 
jority of civilian burns in wartime 
as well as in peace. 


The First Aid Worker should endeavor 
1. To relieve the pain of a burn 
and make the patient as comfort- 


Our English 


allies have 


learned from bitter experience 


able as possible without delay. 


2. To guard against infection and 
re-infection of the injury. 

3. To avoid using anything that 
will interfere with or delay nat- 
ural recovery. 


The experience of many years in the 
treatment of many thousands of 
burns shows that the prompt use of 
Unguentine gives quick relief from 


pain ... reduces the risk of infection 
... and promotes natural healing. 


UNGUENTINE RELIEVES PAIN 
—it has local anesthetic effect. 


UNGUENTINE FIGHTS INFECTION 
—it is antiseptic. 
UNGUENTINE PROMOTES HEALING 
—usually without a scar. 


The Norwich Pharmacal Co., Norwich, N.Y. 


“The First 
Thought in Burns” 


UNGUENTINE 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 
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UTSIDE a plant manufac- 

turing weapons which we 
and our allies are using to 
destroy the Axis gangsters stood two 
sldiers looking for a ride. Four 
young men emerged from the fac- 
tory, each clutching in his right hand 
a roll of bills which he had just re- 
ceived as his weekly wage. As they 
assed near the two soldiers they 
held their right hands aloft, grinned 
apishly and called out tauntingly, 
“Hello, Sucker!” 

The soldiers said nothing. But they 
took down the numbers of the auto- 
mobiles which the men drove off. 
Within two weeks the four men 
were in the United States Army. 

That story was told at a Legion 
meeting in late August. No attempt 
has been made by this writer to check 
up on its authenticity. But everything 
about it, with the possible exception 
of the ending, checks with known 
facts. Just as Voltaire said, “If there 
were no God it would be necessary 
to invent Him,” so this story justifies 
itself in the attitude of a small sec- 
tion of the American people toward 
the men who represent them in the 
life-and-death struggle in which we 
are engaged. 

The men working in munitions 
factories are doing their duty, and 
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we associate ourselves together for the following purposes: 


to uphold and defend the Constitution of the United to combat the autocracy of both the classes and the 


States of America; 
to maintain law and order; 
te 


So 


icanism; 
t 
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ciation in the Great War; 


to inculcate a sense of individual obligation to the to consecrate and sanctify our comradeship by our 


community, state and nation; devotion to mutual helpfulness. 


Preamble to the Constitution 
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foster and perpetuate a one hundred percent Amer- 
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being well paid for doing it. They’re 
safe, they’re getting time-and-a-half 
for overtime, and many of them are 
making more money than they ever 
got before. They’re not soldiers, 
though some orators have told them 
they are. They’re doing their job well 
so long as they stick to it, resisting 
all invitations to slow down, and 
don’t let themselves get called off for 
any reason except lack of materials. 
The man in uniform is saving the 
lives of all of us civilians by exposing 
himself to the fire of the enemy. He 
is paying the premium with his 
blood on the insurance policy that 
protects everything we hold dear. 
Some of his comrades won’t come 
back. Others will come back to know 
not a single moment of ease and 
comfort this side of the grave. 

Don’t let anybody call any of 
these men a sucker. The really fit- 
ting word is savior. 


HIS war is far from over. In 

fact, the toughest part of it lies 
ahead. Russia’s gallant defenders 
must be given some help, or a diver- 
sion must be furnished to force the 
Nazi wolves to weaken their forces 
on the Eastern Front. Britain must 
get all the material and moral help 
we can possibly spare, and that goes 
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to make right the master of might; 
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to promote peace and good will on earth; 


to safeguard and transmit to posterity the principles 
of justice, freedom and democracy; 


of The American Legion 













for China, too. We know the Ameri- 
can soldier will acquit himself with 
intelligence, gallantry and intrepidity 
if he is given the proper weapons 
and other supplies. Every American 
publication he reads, every radio 
broadcast he hears, every letter from 
home which he sees should let him 
know his country is one hundred 
percent behind him, that we here be- 
hind the lines are willing to sacrifice 
not merely a few comforts, but 
every blessed thing that will help him 
do his part of the job for victory. 

Let’s quit the prattle that this or 
that on the home front will win the 
war. The uniformed services of the 
United Nations will win it. And 
when the American section of it 
comes marching home from the vic- 
tory it will find that The American 
Legion has taken steps to make three 
things certain: 1. The returned serv- 
ice man won't get cold shouldered 
when he tries to get a job. 2. This 
nation is going to remain a constitu- 
tional democracy. 3. No war after 
this one. Hitler would organize the 
world for a thousand years, with the 
Germans a master race, topping a 
slaveocracy. We of the United Na- 
tions are going to organize it for at 
least that period on the lines of jus- 
tice, freedom and democracy. 


































OF MASSACHUSETTS 


HE distant, high-pitched drone 
of an airplane cut through the 
silence imprisoned in the dank 

mist that hung low over Boston 
Harbor. High in the moon-lit heaven a 
plane circled the airport. 

Flimsy doors of wooden shacks that 
house the anti-aircraft batteries slammed 
shut. Heavy feet scuffed across a cinder 
runway. Guns swung skyward. Ground 
crews unleashed the thunderous horse- 
power of fighter planes and held them 
taut. Luminous pencils probed the sky. 
Suddenly the plane was caught in a rib- 
bon of light. 

Boston was on the alert. 

Behind the immediate scene at the air- 
port, from a secret locus in Boston, an 
alert signal was being flashed from the 
harbor forts to the Berkshire Hills and 
down across the sands of Cape Cod to 
Provincetown. Back and forth across the 
State sped the yellow signal of prelim- 
inary caution. 

Army outposts on the rockbound coast 
of New England scanned the sky. From 
attics, fire-towers, and cupola observa- 
tion posts, Legionnaires studied the 
heavens, watching. Air raid wardens, 
auxiliary policemen and firemen stood by 
with Regulars. Ambulances rolled silent- 
ly through the streets. Anxious firemen 
fingered alarm sirens; we chmen gripped 
factory whistle cords with shaking hands. 

This was it! Hold it! Steady ... the 
blue signal of secondary caution had not 
come through. Civilians and soldiers 
shivered with anticipation. The minute 
hand crept slowly around the face of the 
clock. What if the red signal comes 
through! 

The telephone operator held her breath 
to catch the message from headquarters. 
“White signal,” she repeated, aloud. That 
meant all clear. With relief, yet with a 
certain reluctance, too, the modern Min- 
ute Men of Massachusetts returned to 
bed. In the morning, sleepy-eyed citizens 
gave scant notice to the small newspaper 
item about an investigation of an early- 
morning unauthorized flight by a local 
aviator. 

For even the people of Massachusetts 
are not quite aware of the formidable 
bulwark that has been built around the 
vital nerve center of America’s war in- 
dustries. Machine tools, the seed from 
which tanks and planes, guns and ships 
grow, come from New England. Thou- 
sands of machines vibrate day and night 
to turn out gas masks, shoes, warm uni- 
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forms, and munitions of war. Rich car- 
goes are unloaded at the port of Boston. 
The Yanks are not only ready, they 
want to fight. A few weeks ago, Legiun- 
naire Governor Leverett Saltonstall of 
Massachusetts was forced to discourage 
an over-enthusiastic body of Yankee 
gunners and riflemen who were forming 
an offensive force to meet invaders. 
National Director James M. Landis of 
the Office of Civilian Defense called the 


Members of the Massachusetts Women’s Defense Corps from Wor- 
cester and 51 adjacent towns inspect a parachute at Fort Devens 


attention of the nation to the heroic 
manner in which a Massachusetts com- 
munity met the exigencies of war when 
they cared for survivors of two ships 
that were torpedoed off the New England 
coast. 

When the call came there was a swift 
and orderly arrangement for doctors, 
ambulances, food, first-aid and nurses. A 
hotel was commandeered to house the 
survivors and 500 meals were served. 





Captain Carl R. Fellers, Army chemical expert, shows the 
members of the Defense Corps what’s what on gas masks 
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Community generosity, that robbed many 
a family larder, provided a wonderful 
feast for the men who came ashore. 

The shipwreck surviv- 
ors were more staggered 
by the hospitality of that 
small Massachusetts com- 
munity than they were 
from the enemy blows. 

Director Landis said in 
comment: “The story of 
\ the way these civilian 
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“What the hell are you, another one of 
those air raid wardens?” He appealed 
the lower court finding. 

The same day, in another municipal 
courtroom, a motorist who refused to 
stop his car and put out his lights during 
a blackout was fined $100 for the black- 
out violation, and $25 on a motor vehicle 
charge. He paid. 

War games are serious business in 
Massachusetts. Her people realize Amer- 
ica is at war with the deadliest enemy 
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defense workers in that town—trained 
not primarily for this kind of work but 
for air raid protection—moved into ac- 
tion, is a tribute to all those millions of 
men and women throughout the entire 
country who have taken their American 
defense work seriously. Only by the most 
careful training and preparation would 
the job done by these everyday people 
have been possible.” 

The modern Minute Men of Massa- 
chusetts are well prepared. Already there 
has been one State-wide surprise blackout 
that was a sensa- 
tional success. It 
was a State of 
inky blackness 
because folks had 
leaned from a 
series of sectional 
trial blackouts 
that there was 
no fooling when 
the order came: 
“Lights out.” 

A recalcitrant 
objector to dark- 
ening his home 
was sentenced to 
a year in jail and 
a $500 fine (the 
maximum punish- 
ment ) because he 
rebuffed an air 
raid warden with 
the remark, 
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of democracy. Already they have 
given Governor Saltonstall more 
power than has ever been vested 
in the Chief Executive during 



































the long and colorful history of the Com- 
monwealth. The Governor has virtually 
complete control over state and local 
government, 

An emergency law declares that he 
may exercise any and all authority over 
persons and property, necessary or ex- 
pedient for meeting the war emergency. 

When Yankee individualists willingly 
handed their Governor the powers of a 
dictator, neighboring Vermonters, cer- 
tain that Hitler was entamped on the 
Common, sent a special messenger to 
Boston “to see what those Nazi fellows 
look like.” 

Governor Saltonstall isn’t running a 
one-man show, despite his broad powers. 
Fifteen months before the declaration 
of war, he formed the Governor’s Com- 
mittee on Public Safety. As executive 
director, he chose J. Wells Farley, a 
major in World WarI and active Legion- 
naire. Better known as “Mike” Farley 
since his Harvard gridiron days, he is a 
constant source of surprise to everyone 
who knows he is running the biggest 
state War program in the country, and, at 
the same time, acting as main cog in one 
of Boston’s most successful law firms. 

Before any assembly, large or small, 
“Mike” Farley frankly criticizes those 
who throw stumbling blocks in the way 




















Dr. Arthur W. Allen of 
Massachusetts General Hospi- 
tal, Boston, demonstrates re- 
ception of a civilian casualty. 
At left, the heave-ho for the 
scrap rubber collection, in 
which the Bay State went 
over the top 





of the Governor’s Committee to 
retard its progress. He always be- 
rates those who fail to realize the 
imminent danger of attack, and 
he invariably asks only two things 
from his listeners, codperation, 
and the will to win. 

The main divisions within the 
Governor’s Committee on Public 
Safety are: Protection, Service and 

(Continued on page 45) 
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SHOW that ran for ten straight 
years without playing to an 
empty seat is the impressive 
record rolled up by the Legion 

Showboat at Lowell, Michigan. That 
comes very near being an old showman’s 
idea of the perfect state, but it is only 
part of the record: the annual show, 
growing progressively each year, became 
one of the Wolverine State’s most 
widely-known summer attractions. Now, 
alas, it is a war casualty. The good ship 
Robert E. Lee will be held in drydock 
this year and perhaps for the duration. 

Lowell, the home of Charles W. Clark 
Post, is located on the Flat River eight- 
een miles east of Grand Rapids and has 
a stationary population of about 1,900. 
Yet the Showboat has been bringing 
more than fifteen times that many visi- 
tors to the community each year for the 
past five years—visitors from every one 
of the States, from Canada, England 
and from other countries. The gloom 
that settled down over Mudville when 
mighty Casey struck out was as a pass- 
ing cloud obscuring the summer sun 
compared to the gloom at Lowell when 
it was announced that the Robert E. 
Lee would not come ’round the bend to 
discharge its heavy passenger list of 
actors and singers this year. 

Here is the story of the Lowell Show- 
boat as told by Legionnaire G. Wallace 
Mouat of Captain Edward Leonard Post 
of Grand Rapids: 

To Norman E. Borgerson, president 
of the Lowell Board of Trade in 1932 
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The Showboat came North eleven years 
ago when Charles W. Clark Post of 
Lowell, Michigan, launched the Robert E. 
Lee on the classic waters of Flat River 


and an active Legionnaire, goes the 
credit for conceiving the annual show- 
boat exhibit. He lived near the river; 
his home overlooked a_ dilapidated 
garage on Lafayette Street, but he had 
seen the mellow beauty of a dozen struc- 
tures casting their alluring shadows on 
the water. He saw possibilities of beau- 
tifying the spot—then called the most 


hideous street in the town—and convert- 
ing it from an eyesore into a place of 
natural attraction. 

Legionnaire Borgerson sprung his idea 
at a Legion meeting and it was quickly 
accepted. The Board of Trade thought 
the idea a good one and agreed to finance 
the proposition if the Legion would do 
the actual work for a share in the profits, 
if any. There were objections, of course. 
Some thought the Flat River was too 
shallow. Nothing could be done to make 
a showboat move in such a narrow 
space. Nobody could build a real show- 
boat on the scene and make it seaworthy. 
Whoever heard of a bunch of amateurs 
slapping a showboat together? 

But the Charles W. Clark Post buzzed 
with activity, and there were mighty 
labors down at “the old hole off Lafayette 
Street.” Now and then a Legionnaire 
would fall overboard—and come up smil- 
ing. A 55-foot showboat, paddle wheels 
and all, took form, its floatability en- 
hanced by seventy empty oil drums at- 
tached to the bottom. The scoffers 
blushed as the big double-decker actually 
moved, propelled by four outboard 
motors. The cost in hard cash was $450. 
In addition, the Legionnaires had built 
1,200 temporary seats and a big stage 
on the spot so recently shunned as af 
eyesore. Flat River had been deepened 
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and widened. 

Townspeople be- 

gan to hear 

strange noises 

coming from 

behind closed 

f= doors at the City 

Se Hall. Rehearsals 

(we NEW COMMANDER) ad begun! 

Meanwhile the wives and sisters were 
busy making uniforms and costumes for 
the actors. 

As final preparations were made for 
the opening show the beautified river 
spot took on the atmosphere of a Down 
South river front. The boat was be- 
decked with metal foil. Lights from 
vantage points played on the craft, 
emphasizing its graceful lines. Illumina- 
tion on the boat, a source of great won- 
der, was provided by a dynamo which 
got its power from an old automobile 


Harding-Olk-Craidge Post of Bay 
City, Michigan, celebrated when 
Commander A. D. Dalzell (right) re- 
ceived $6,000 in War Bonds trom 
Finance Officer Adam Roth. Looking 
on are Les P. Kefgen and Carl H. 
Smith, Past Department Commanders, 
both members of the Post. Another 
Michigander, William C. Stark Post 
paid off a $9,000 five-year mortgage 
in five months and held a burning bee 
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engine. A group of boys, cleverly con- 
cealed, turned the paddle wheels. Every- 
thing was real! 

The temporary stands were filled as 
the Robert E. Lee turned the first bend 
up-stream, a third of a mile away, and 
the applause of the crowd almost 
drowned out the band’s rendition of 
“Are You from Dixie?” As the boat 
docked the gangplank was lowered and 
the one hundred members of the first 
Lowell Showboat cast stepped onto the 
stage. Four nights of the first Showboat 
brought in $1,250—a profit of $800. The 
show was virtually a home talent pro- 
duction. The cast of last year’s show 
comprised more than two hundred, 
mostly professional players, though 
church choirs and high school glee clubs 
were represented, blending their talents 


with those of the paid professionals. 

Thus the Lowell Showboat developed 
until now there are 5,200 seats in the 
grandstand, the receipts somewhere near 
$7,000 and the cost of professional talent 
in the neighborhood of $5,000. The 1941 
showboat was eighty feet long and re- 
quired the buoyancy of 150 oil drums. 
It was the fifth craft built by Clark 
Post, all bearing the same name, and 
will be used again when the unique 
Showboat is resumed. 

The cruise of the Robert E. Lee and 
the show presented on the stage at the 
edge of Flat River is distinctly a Legion 
enterprise, and every member of the Post 
is automatically a stockholder in the 
Showboat. Each one has his part in the 
annual six-day schedule of highly enter- 
taining amusement and each one speaks 
with pride of one of the most talked-of 
everits ever conducted in Michigan. The 
show itself has never been presented to 
an empty seat—usually sold out well in 
advance—all seats not occupied at the 
beginning of a performance are filled by 
youngsters and elders who are not able 
to buy a ticket. 

More important than the show itself 
—a combination of: minstrelsy, vaude- 
ville, choral singing and local talent—is 
the manner in which the show was con- 
ceived and gained the all-out codperation 
of the entire village. It was a great pub- 
lic improvement project even if the 
Legionnaires had accomplished nothing 
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more than to clean up 
the Lafayette Street 
place and remove the 
debris from Sawdust 
Island, a sandbar lit- 
tered with sawdust 
and slabs left when 
the sawmill was 
abandoned in 1892. 
Further, all profits 
from Showboat pro- 
ductions, except this 
year when War Bonds 
were bought, have 
been devoted to vil- 
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Allen R. Fleming, Jr., Post of Athens, Georgia, has made a service men's recreational center 


out of its fine home and grounds, including one of the finest swimming pools in the South 


lage improvements and local charities. 

Pete Mulder, Commander of Charles 
W. Clark Post and owner of a gasoline 
station, said that the Post wanted to 
show in 1942 to maintain continuity, 
but gave way because of the greater 
need in the war production effort. “We 
are buying $1,000 in War Bonds this 
year,” he said, “and will probably buy 
more. The Showboat may be out of 
schedule for the duration, but we are 
coming back as soon as possible with 
the good old Robert E. Lee.” 


The Georgia Way 


Athens of old and 
Athens, Georgia, have 
much in common as the 
seats of learning and as 
the homes of active, ener- 
getic, servige-minded Posts 
of The American Legion. 
The Post at Athens, 
Greece, and its fine new 
home have been engulfed 
in the waves of the Hitler 
invasion but Allen R. 
Fleming, Jr., Post at 
Athens, Georgia, remains 
as an active unit in the 
Legion organization and as 
one of the foremost serv- 
ice outfits in its home 
area. 
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Athens is not only the site of the 
University of Georgia, but it is in the 
center of a training area where young 
men vo make up the Army that will 
defeat Hitler and his hordes are given 
final training in specialized branches. 
The Navv has established a pre-flight 
school at the University, with about 
2,000 cadets in attendance and a 
monthly turn-over of about 600. The 
Army’s Fourth Corps Signal School is 
also located at Athens, where about 
1,200 soldiers are given courses in radio 
mechanics and code. Other specialized 


Tonawandas (New York) Post displays a hand- 
made plaque presented by one of its members 


units bring the number of student sol- 
diers in Athens to about a daily aver- 
age of 4,000. 

Allen R. Fleming, Jr., Post, according 
to Commander Edgar L. Eberhart, Sr, 
has opened its splendid post home to 
these student-soldiers as a recreational 
center, and at the same time has given 
free access to its swimming pool to the 
same group. In fact, the facilities of this 
Legion Post—one of the best in the 
country, as this Stepkeeper can testify 
from personal knowledge—are not ‘Te 
stricted to the students, but are open 
to all service men of all 
branches. 

The Athens Legion cei 
ter lies in a natural amphi 
theater between the rest 
dential section and the 
business center of the town 
and is convenient to the 
dormitories in which the 
naval cadets are stationed 
Six hundred of thew 
cadets receive swimming 
instruction daily in te 
Legion pool as a part @ 
the physical training pre 
gram. 

The pool is one of the 
finest outdoor pools in the 
South. It is 150 feet long 
by 75 feet wide and cal 
accommodate 1,500 swill- 
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mers each day without too much crowd- 
ing. The pool filtering plant purifies a 
half million gallons of water, pool ca- 
pacity, every twelve hours. Twenty-two 
1000 watt under-water lights make it a 
beautiful spectacle at night. 

The log cabin home, already splendidly 

equipped as a club and recreation center 
for the Legionnaires, has been furnished 
with new games, writing facilities and 
magazines and books. The grounds are 
being equipped with  shuffle-boards, 
horseshoe courts and other outdoor 
games. 
The Auxiliary Unit is a partner in all 
this work and every Saturday evening 
a dance for men in uniform is held 
under the pavilion near the pool. About 
soo soldiers, sailors and pre-flight cadets 
attend these dances, which, says Com- 
mander Eberhart, “will be continued as 
Jong as we have service men stationed 
in Athens.” 


Decoration 


Tonawandas (New York) Post dis- 
plays a cleverly designed and ingeniously 
contrived plaque made by one of its 
members, James Harry Martin, and pre- 
sented for a place on the club room 
walls. The plaque, two by three feet in 
size, is made of 360 pieces of wood, each 
piece cut and inlaid by hand, and all in 
the natural wood colors. The Legion em- 
blem is an inlay-overlay jceb in natural 
blue, golden and copper colored woods 
fitted together and laid against a back- 


ground of Legion 
bluc. Topping the 
emblem, in gold- 
en colored wood, 
cut and overlaid 
in the shape of 
an unfurled ban- 
ner is the name 
cf the Post, its 
location and num- 
ber. 


Guard of 
Honor 


Davenport 
(Iowa) Post, in 
addition to its 
many other dis- 
tinctions, has a 
Guard of Honor 
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American heroes were honored by Frank |. Donnelly 
Post of Plainfield, New Jersey; its window dis- 
play put in for one day was kept for.three weeks 
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that has brought 
further honors. 
Organized in Sep- 
tember, 1940, by 
Past Commander 
E. J. Ferriter, 
the Guard has 
represented the 
Post and the Le- 
gion in more than 
sixty ceremonials 
and public func- 
tions. It is com- 
posed of sixty uni- 
formed Legion- 
naires equipped 
and trained to 
serve as guards, 
ushers and escorts 
at public affairs; 
it conducts fu- 
nerals of Legion- 
naires, initiation 
and installation 
ceremonials, dedi- 
cations, memo- 
rials and, of 
course, takes part 
in all patriotic 
parades and cele- 
brations. Mem- 
bers of the Guard 
are enrolled in 
the Davenport 


Davenport (lowa) Post's Guard 
of Honor is one of the crack 
outfits of the Middle West 


civilian defense organization and are 
trained in first aid. 

It functions as a service unit, and as 
such the structure of its organization 
will be of interest to Posts that have in 
mind the organization of similar groups. 
It is divided into color, music, cere- 
monial and rifle sections, each com- 
manded by a staff of officers. The music 
section is in no sense an exhibition drum 
and bugle corps; it supplies the neces- 
sary musical background for Guard cere- 
monials and also with marching music of 
proper cadence. The ceremonial section 
includes those who have speaking assign- 
ments in the ceremonials, The rifle sec- 
tion consists of three squads of trained 
riflemen, drilled in marching and evolu- 
tions and in volley-firing. 


Young Heroes 


The Legion’s silver hero medals have 
been presented to Dickie Loomis, 13, 
and Robert Wohlrabe, 12, by John Wat- 
son Post of Springfield, Minnesota, for 
heroism in saving two young children 
from drowning. The lads, both mem- 
bers of the Post-sponsored Boy Scout 
Troop, had just been advanced to ten- 
derfoot and second class scout, but 
when the crisis came they knew what 
to do—and did it promptly. One of the 
children, a little girl, was unconscious 
when she was taken from the water, but 
the boys applied their knowledge of 
artificial respiration learned in scouting 
and at the Legion Memorial swimming 
pool and brought her back. 

The Springfield high school, says Ad- 
jutant Elmo Swanbeck, sent ten of the 
eleven members of its 1916 football 
team into World War service and the 
Post is named for one of these men. The 
Memorial swimming pool is but one of 
its community service projects—the 

(Continued on page 62) 
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An artist's sketch of the North Sea Mine Barrage of 1918 
which stopped German U-Boat raids of World War |. It's a bat- 
tleground again. Right, a mine on the U. S. S. Canandaigua 


E HAVE been hearing for 

too long a time and we still 

hear too much about “bot- 

tlenecks”—lack of essential 

raw materials, improper distribution of 

materials available, shortage of skilled 

labor, insufficient shipping facilities, 

labor difficulties—that have seriously 

delayed and are continuing to impede 
our all-out war effort. 

During World War I, however, there 

was a bottleneck which proved to be a 

boon instead of a hindrance to the Allies. 


yek- Kuk~ wk. 


ayrale 


f Srwx! He's only Corkin’ of - I ise 
tought Somebody was 


Our military authorities, in 

spite of Britain’s firm conten- 

tion that it couldn’t be done, 

insisted that that bottleneck 

could and should be corked, and corked 
it was, keeping within the figurative 
bottle—the North Sea—the German 
U-boats which had up until the time the 
cork was inserted, played havoc with 
our shipping—not alone in the open seas, 
but even, as today, along our own At- 
lantic seaboard. 

That cork, of course, was the North 
Sea Mine Bar- 
rage, the laying 
and post-war 
sweeping of 
which was our 
Navy’s out- 
standing heroic 
contribution 
toward winning 
the war in 
which we old- 
sters partici- 


pated. In the present war, regretfully, 
before Britain could reinsert that cork, 
one side of the bottleneck, Norway, had 
been invaded and conquered by the 
Nazis, and with the subsequent collapse 
of Belgium and France, all of the Atlan- 
tic ports of those ill-fated countries be- 
became available as bases for enemy 
U-boats. 

Those ex-gobs who served on 104 ships 
and the ten bases of the North Sea Mine 
Force are justly proud of their war rec- 
ord, In thirteen excursions they placed 
56,571 mines between Scotland and Nor- 
way, to which the British navy added 
13,546, effectively establishing a barrier 
that kept the German U-boats bottled 
up. Following the Armistice came the 
even more hazardous task of sweeping 
up those tens of thousands of mines—an 
operation successfully completed with 
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comparatively few casualties or fatalities. 

One of the former crew members of 
the U. S. S. Quinnebaug, Past Com- 
mander George H. (‘“King’’) Cole of 
Greenwich Village Post of the Legion, 
with offices at 202 East 26th Street, 
New York City, came across with the 
artist’s sketch of the North Sea Mine 
Barrage which we are glad to show to 
the Then and Now Gang—along with 
two pictures that are also reproduced. 
The map appeared in the Mid-Week Pic- 
torial, published by the New York 
Times, in its issue of March 6, 1919, 
wherein the Mine Force was represented 
also by a generous display of striking 
photographs. 

Our friend King Cole produced this 
yarn which former land soldiers, as well 
as marines and gobs should enjoy: 

“During our particular World War of 
a quarter century ago, and during the 
years since, gobs have had to take a lot 
of good-natured razzing about the lack of 
spectacular fighting in which they might 
have engaged. The principal slogan upon 
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Admiral R. R. 
Belknap, 
North Sea 
Squadron 
commander, 
and ex-gob 
Arthur J. 
Pertsch enjoy 
the Mine 
Force official 
scrapbook 


which gobs had 
to fall back was 
‘We took ’em 
over and we 
brought ’em 
back!’ Most 
folks seemed to 
have forgotten 
the outstanding 
job the Navy did in planting, and later 
sweeping the tens of thousands of mines 
in the North Sea, which saved our coun- 
try thousands of lives and tons of ma- 
terial by cutting short the Kaiser’s un- 
restricted submarine warfare. 

**T’ll admit 
that Then and 
Now didn’t for- 
get that job, as 
about a year 
ago—in the Au- 
gust, 1941, is- 
sue—appeared 
pictures and a 
story, in which 
Frank Burke of 
West Roxbury, 
Massachusetts, 
and Jimmie Gee 
of Vallejo, Cali- 
fornia, Mine 
Force veterans, 
collaborated 
and told the 
world what the 
Navy had ac- 
complished. 

“But in this 
war it’s differ- 
ent—how about 
the battle of 
the Coral Sea 
and Midway 
and the fighting 
around the 
Aleutians? The 
Navy, on the 
sea and in the 
air, is putting in 
its licks—suc- 
cessfully, too! 
News dispatches 
about ship sink- 
ings made me 
dig into my 
batch of war 
mementoes—and I think you'll like par- 
ticularly the sketch map of the North 
Sea Mine Barrage from the Mid-Week 
Pictorial, not only because it shows what 
the gobs did in our war, but because it 





The mess hall of Batte 
Germany, sported a 
battery's —— distinction. 


shows the general area in which our Air 
Force, the C. R. A. F. and the R. A. F. 
have been pounding enemy bases and 
cities—just look at those place names: 
Hamburg, Bremen, Wilhelmshaven, Co- 
logne—and just out of the lefthand low- 
er corner of the map is the French port 
of Dieppe, where within the last tew 
days, a most-successful Commando raid, 
participated in by American soldiers and 
planes, and Canadians and some Free 
French troops, was pulled. 

“Perhaps somewhere in the area cov- 
ered by the map, the promised Second 
Front will before long be established! 

“TI borrowed the snapshot of the mine 
aboard the U. S. S. Canandaigua from 
ex-gob John Tabacar, who served in her 
crew. Tabacar is a member of Spring- 
field Gardens (New York) Post of the 
Legion. He permitted me to read his per- 
sonal log of the journey home on that 
mine-layer which left Inverness, Scotland, 
on December 1, 1918, and after passing 
through the captured German fleet, later 
scuttled, and laying over at Weymouth 
and Portland, England, put in at Hamp- 


ry C, éth Field Artillery, at Baumbach, 

erb Stoops poster that boasted the 
Who are these redlegs, 

besides Josef Hajek, standing at the left? 


ton Roads, Virginia, on December 30th. 
It’s an interesting and at times thrilling 
account, but I’m afraid too long for 
Then and Now. 

“As you already know, the North Sea 
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“SOMEWHERE IN FRANCE, OCT. 717. 


Mine Force Association, Inc., 
has been in existence ever since 
December, 1920, when it was 
organized in Boston, and re- 
unions have been held in that 
city and also in New York City. 
During the past several years, our mem- 
bership has increased greatly, and a New 
York Chapter has been organized. A 
recent survey of our roster discloses that 
the sons of many of our shipmates are 
today serving shoulder to shoulder with 
their fathers in the present war—in 
some cases aboard the same ship or on 
the same station. 

“The number of admirals, vice and 
rear admirals, captains and other officers 
of our fleet, and the positions our former 
shipmates hold in the ranks today prove 
conclusively the report that the officers 
and men of the North Sea Mine Force 
of World War I were particularly 
selected for their ability and integrity. 
Many of the ships of the North Sea 


Below, the Kelly Field of May, 1917, was not the 
Kelly Field of today. Who said Sunny France? 
Right, three embryo airmen do a Spirit of '76 

4 "Field during that same year 


take-off at Kelly 
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Fleet were kept 
in active service 
and are being 
heard from con- 
tinually, mainly 
in the Pacific 
area, where one 
of them, the 
Oglala,was 
sunk in the 
Pearl Harbor 
attack. 

“A national 
reunion of the 
North Sea Mine 
Force Associa- 
tion, Inc., will 
be held in New 
York City, Oc- 
tober oth to 
11th, and not- 
withstanding 
transportation 
restrictions, we 
are hoping to 
gather together 
many of our former shipmates. Arthur J. 
Pertsch, formerly of the U. S. S. Canon- 
icus now a member of the Board of 
Governors of the Cotton Exchange at 
60 Beaver Street, New York City, is 
Chairman of the New York Chapter, 
while I serve as Secretary-Treasurer. I 
am sending also a photograph of Chair- 
man Pertsch with Admiral R. R. Bel- 
knap, retired, of New York City, who 
commanded a Squadron in the North 
Sea, looking over our official scrapbook 
of clippings, photographs and other 
material covering activities of the Mine 
Force. 

“For information regarding our re- 
union in October, I trust that all Mine 
Force veterans will write to me, to J. 


wool 











Frank Burke, secretary-treasurer of the 
national organization of the North Sea 
Mine Force Association, Inc., 3 Bangor 
Road, West Roxbury, Massachusetts, or 
to Jimmie Gee, organizer of our Pacific 
Coast Chapter, 1618 North Illinois 
Street, Vallejo, California.” 


EMEMBER the many claims that 
have been made through these col- 
umns of “firsts” this and “firsts” that 
—not including the “lasts’—some of 
which have been authenticated, while 
others are still in doubt? Among those 
officially of record is the first shot fired 
by the A. E. F. back in our own World 
War. It’s an oft-told tale—and the last 
telling of it in your Legion Magazine 
was in the issue of October, 1931, when 
Captain (later Major) Idus R. McLen- 
don, who commanded the battery of 
American field artillery which gained 
that honor, himself told the story. His 
article was illustrated by an artilleryman- 
artist who succeeded Captain McLendon 
in command of the battery after the 
latter had been severely wounded in the 
Argonne a year later. Further, a paint- 
ing of the first-shot event by the same 
artist, was reproduced on the cover. 

All of which leads up to this letter 
which this department received a few 
months ago from Legionnaire Cy Clem- 
ent of the Car-Van Engraving Company, 
561 South Clinton Street, Syracuse, New 
York, with which came the picture you 
will see on the preceding page: 

“In many issues of the Legion Maga- 
zine over the years, I have noted illus- 
trations by Herbert M. Stoops, and also 
cover designs painted by him. I am enclos- 
ing a photograph of what I am inclined 
to believe was one of his earlier paint- 
ings—produced while he was in uniform. 


“This poster was displayed on the end 
of the mess hall of Battery C, 6th Field 
Artillery, in Baumbach, Germany, while 
the 2d Division was up in the Occupied 
Area of Germany. At the time this paint- 
ing was hung, the civilian population 
put up quite a squawk which was 
promptly squelched, and the C Battery 
emblem was never harmed. 

(Continued on page 64) 
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DAHO’S Past Department Chaplain 

J. A. Howard says that the three 
little daughters of Kris Hesselholt of 
Clark G. Fox Post, Buhl, aged ten, 
eight and five, are thoroughly and com- 
pletely wrapped up in the war effort. In 
fact, they think, breathe and live pa- 
triotism. Recently, when the father 
came home, he found an elaborate sign 
on the front porch, embellished with an 
American flag and with a big V in each 
corner. “Headquarters for J. A. A., Ra- 
chel Ann, S; Mary Nell, P; Elizabeth 
Paul, L. T. P.,” it read. 

After inspecting the sign Hesselholt 
inquired what it was supposed to stand 
for. 

“J. A. A. means Junior Army Aux- 
iliary,” the elder daughter explained pa- 
tiently. “Rachel is a sergeant and Mary 
Nell is a private.” 

“Yes, that’s clear enough,” 
agreed the father, looking at 
five-year-old Elizabeth, “but 
what does L, T. P. stand 
for?” 

“Less than a private,” the 
girls chorused. 


RTHUR E. McELROY 
of Navy Post, New 
York City, got a big chuckle 
out of a Gyrene of the 1917- 
’19 vintage who had just 
been rejected by the Navy 
for service in 1942. The ap- 
plicant enlisted in the Ma- 
rine Corps for World War 
service when 19 and at 43, 
when he applied for re-enlist- 
ment, he was rejected be- 
cause of some minor physi- 
cal disability. As he left the 
recruiting office he piped: 
“Well, maybe I'll have 
better luck in the next 
war!” 
“TF ‘Johnny Doughboy : 
Found a Rose in Ire- 
land,’ he got her before I 
got here, and there were 
none left,” writes a young 
soldier now doing his stuff 
on the Emerald Isle. 


HE one-legged sailor grew reminis- 
cent over the coffee and cakes. “I 
lost me leg, lady,” he said, “while I was 
swimmin’ ashore with a line durin’ the 
Spanish-American War. A shark came 
along and grabbed me by the leg.” 
“Goodness me,” exclaimed the kind 
old lady. “What did you do?” 
“T let him have it,” sighed the old tar 
resignedly. “I never argue with sharks.” 


i Jimmie came stumbling to- 
ward the house, big knots stuck out 
on his cheeks and his eyes almost closed. 
He was yelping with pain. His mother 
ran out to meet him. 

“What is the matter, Jimmy!” she 
called excitedly. “What in the world has 
happened to you?” 

Jimmy could only blubber, and rub 
his swollen cheeks. He was too full of 
grief for words. 

“He’s done stung hisself wiv a bumble- 
bee,” cheerfully volunteered his little 
playmate, 
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ERGEANT “BUZZY” BARTH, son 

of Nick Barth, the perennial Assist- 
ant Sergeant-at-Arms of National Con- 
ventions, is a tank jockey on the other 
side of the big water. As is the custom, 
the sergeant finds himself in conflict with 
camp rules and regulations once in a 
while. After extricating himself from a 
minor difficulty, he wrote a friend all 
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“Somehow I feel it would be taking unfair advantage 


of the human anatomy!” 


about it, “But,” he added philosophically, 
“if a chap has luck he can use anything 
for brains.” 


HE Jap secret agent had been in- 
structed to investigate internal con- 
ditions in the United States, and report 














**He claims we should turn in 
all scrap metal!” 


particularly on national morale. After a 
few days he filed his report for trans- 
mittal to Tokyo: “Conditions very bad. 
People all very hungry. When two meet 
on street one always says to other: 
“What’s cookin’?’ ” 


‘1 ACK in the old days when we were 

just getting ourselves unwound 
from the old spirals,” writes Legionnaire 
C. V. Wilkes of Williston, South Caro- 
lina, “I attended a convention of shoe 
salesmen. The chairman, who was presi- 
dent of one of the companies, called on the 
oldest salesman present to stand. Then 
he said: ‘Gentlemen, there stands before 
you the healthiest man in America. He 
has been with us for forty years and 
his expense accounts show that he has 
never missed a meal!” 


T was the new recruit’s 

first hitch on guard, says 
A. J. Dowd of Frederick 
Schauer Post, Selby, North 
Dakota, and his post bor- 
dered on the highway. Along 
in the witching hours he 
heard a sound that did not 
seem right. 

“Halt, who is there?” he 
challenged, 

“Oh, I’m sorry,” came a 
feminine voice from out of 
the darkness. “My car broke 
down and I’m walking 
home.” 

“Advance and be recog- 
nized,” crooned the rookie 
sentry, “and also give tele- 
phone number!” 


EGIONNAIRE A. L. 
Crawford of Haber- 
sham Post, Cornelia, Georgia, 
spins a yarn about Superior 
Court Judge Tom Candler 
and a client. The judge, then 
a young lawyer, was defend- 
ing a man charged with a 
serious offense, and it looked 
rather bad for his client. 
During a short recess of the 
court the accused was seen 
talking with a member of 
the jury. His lawyer hastily 
pulled him away, told him that he had 
committed a serious offense, and added 
that the case was bad enough without 
piling up other charges. 

“T wasn’t talking to him about the 
case,” pleaded the client, “I was just 
mentionin’ to him about the time I pulled 
him out of the river and kept him from 


,” 


drownin’. 


ERE’S one told by David Gleiber- 

son of Yarmo De Vere Post, Chi- 
cago. The Gestapo arrested a Norwegian 
because he muttered to himself as he 
walked down the street. He was accused 
of expressing anti-German thoughts 
under his breath. 

“No, no, never!” said the accused. 
“You see, I’m out of work and I was 
only telling myself that I'd rather work 
for 10,000 Germans than for one Yank.” 

Mollified, and pleased to find such a 
staunch defender of the new order, the 
Gestapo agent offered to help him find a 
job. “What's your profession?” he asked. 

“Oh,” he said, “I’m a grave digger!” 
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TO FIGHT FOR THE HEIGHTS 


(Continued from page 7) 
a rope. The leaders are experts. For the 
comparative novices, it’s a test of nerve 
—spread-eagled on the face of a preci- 
pice, clinging to precarious holds, trying 
to keep from looking down to the half 
mile or so of sheer drop beneath them. 

They practice all the techniques of the 
Alpine sport: “balance-climbing” up 
nearby vertical faces; the use of rope, 
spike and pulley on sheer, smooth cliffs; 
“stemming” up a smooth-walled “chim- 
ney” by jamming their feet against one 
face of it and their backs against the 
other, and so hitching themselves up. 

But on the sport technique they must 
super-impose the military technique. 
They learn how to take cover from enemy 
fire by using jutting rock spurs on cracks 
in the cliff, how to carry a machine gun 
or mortar up steep rock and emplace it 
on the tip of a granite pinnacle. 

They practice “roping-off”—lowering 
themselves from top to base of a cliff. 
They have to learn to come down fast— 
somebody might be shooting at them. 
These soldiers go rocketing down like 
express elevators. They also learn how 
to send down a wounded man on the 
rope. 

Another platoon makes an expedition 
to the labyrinth of crevasses on the Nis- 
qually Glacier. 

The sportsman avoids crevasses but 
the soldier must make use of them. 
Shallow ones form good trenches; deeper 
ones are often made to serve as living 
quarters or a covered approach to a dis- 
tant objective. Tunnels 6%4 x 2% feet 
are dug far down in the ice. In the last 
war troops lived for weeks in tunnels 
cut in Alpine glaciers. 

Even in midsummer there’s plenty of 
ski-ing on Rainier if you go high enough, 
and companies of mountain troops pole 
their way uphill in single column, their 
packs and rifles on their backs. Then 
you see 200 men come zipping down a 
long, steep slope--a sight more thrilling 
than a cavalry charge. Some of the 
troops had to learn their ski-ing after 
they joined. Most of the officers learned 
painfully. A major, red in the face, comes 
teetering down, loses his balance and 
collapses in an undignified tangle of skis, 
arms and legs. A dead-pan corporal dis- 
entangles him, sets him on his feet and 
instructs him crisply how to do it better 
next time. 

In military ski-ing the thing is to get 
down fast—straight down rather than in 
the pretty curves of sports ski-ing. A 
wounded man is brought downhill at 40 
miles an hour, lying on a toboggan with 
a skier directing its course. 

Twenty men appear over the crest of 
a ridge and come charging down. At the 
command they all swing together to a 
quick stop tun—twenty exploding gey- 
sers of snow—and kneel deep in the 
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snow, only their heads and shoulders 
visible. Each man crosses his skis and 
thrusts them into the snow; his rifle 
resting in the crotch. “Fire.” Another 
command and they don their skis and 
with a thrust of the sticks are under 
way again. 

An expedition goes off for several days, 
climbing and marching during the day, 
camping in pup tents at night. Last win- 
ter, on testing trips, the men bivouaced 
in deep snow at sub-zero temperatures. 

The man who mountaineers for sport 
can usually stay away from the cliff 
where rock-fall is likely, be wary of cor- 
niced ridges, avoid slopes that may aval- 
anche. But the mountain soldier may 
have to venture on such places—perhaps 
use these terrible forces of the mountain 
to destroy the enemy. If the enemy lies 
at the foot of a steep snow slope, a 
mountaineer may be able to land a shell 
from a light mortar upon a key spot 
which starts an avalanche. This was 
actually done several times in the last 
war. 

One means of transporting men and 
supplies to the summits is what is called 
in Europe a teleferique. It’s a flimsy 
looking cable stretched from the valley 
floor to a peak high above. On it tiny 
cars creep up and down. The Alps are 
dotted with teleferiques left over from 
the last war. 

Our mountain troops will be co-ordi- 
nated with other specialized units. With 
the ski troops, for example, who trained 
last winter in Utah. With the air force. 
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With the parachute troops. The strategy 
of a mountain campaign may call for a 
small, mobile unit on a lofty, remote 
snow field. That calls for the use of 
“para-ski troops.” 

Another problem is the supply by air 
of mountain troops operating in high 
and inaccessible areas. At the head of a 
fifty mile long Alaskan glacier, for ex- 
ample, to which it would take weeks to 
transport supplies on the surface. Ex- 
periments were conducted recently in the 
co-ordination of the ground force with 
supply planes. On one occasion a plane 
delivered by parachute 30 dozen fresh 
eggs to the party on the glacier below— 
without cracking a shell. 

To a limited extent our mountain 
troops are mechanized. On Rainier they 
have several motor-driven sleds. The 
sleds can climb steep slopes, operate on 
a fairly rough surface. They make so 
miles an hour on the flat. When a motor 
sled passes a detachment plodding home- 
ward through the deep snow some of the 
boys try to thumb a ride. 

There are several hundred mules on 
Rainier. The mule, a skilful mountaineer, 
can carry a heavy load on the roughest 
and steepest going and finds safe foot- 
holds with a sure instinct. 

Our high command has studied the 
campaigns in Norway and Greece and 
the extensive technical literature on 
mountain fighting in the last war. 

Though few persons are aware of it, 
the most spectacular battles of 1914-18 
were fought in the mountains. The line 
on which the Austrians and Italians op- 
posed each other zig-zagged through the 
Alps, and on the snowy ranges of the 

























This striking cartoon from the General Electric Works 
News, Schenectady, New York, was drawn by Legion- 
naire James D. Barstow of Scotia (New York) Post, from 
data in the Proclamation in our magazine for April 
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Ortler and the Adamello they fought at 
an altitude of 12,000 feet. Whole regi- 
ments burrowed into glacier crevasses, 
dug miles of ice tunnels, mined and 
counter-mined each other’s positions. 
Once the top of a peak was blown off to 
dislodge the enemy. One spring 4000 
Austrians were killed by avalanches that 
swept over their winter quarters. Cold 
and storm on the high peaks were worse 
than on the winter plains of Russia. 
They fought, too, in the Dolomites, 
that region of fantastic crags and can- 
yons. At night men climbed walls of 
granite a thousand feet high to storm 
the enemy’s position. They got field 
artillery up peaks that the average moun- 


(Continued from page 23) 
ory, Max Carey, Casey Stengel and 
Burleigh Grimes served successively in 
the posts now filled by Lippy Leo 
Durocher and MacPhail. 

The genial, easy-going “Uncle Robbie,” 
who rarely knew the names of half his 
Dodgers squad and who counted a 
seventh-place season a huge success if 
he could show a winning margin over 
McGraw’s Giants at the end of the 
year, was a most agreeable companion 
and associate, also an endless source of 
sprightly sports page material. That was 
true even when he did not have a Babe 
Herman (Babe was an outfielder who 
shut his eyes when he tried to catch the 
bali, occasionally getting beaned in the 
process) or some other naive baseball 
clown to aid him in manufacturing the 
almost daily bevy of belly laughs. 

The scholarly, Y.-M.-C.-A.-ish Max 
Carey served, by way of contrast, to 
emphasize the characteristics of the 
Hack Wilsons and “Pea Ridge” Days, 
who made excellent “copy.” 

The elfin Casey Stengel, whether 
delving into his own colorful history or 
disporting in dugout or coaching box 
while managing his mob of Dodger mis- 
fits, provided subject matter of infinite 
variety and innumerable giggles. 

And the belligerent Burleigh Grimes, 
who devoted his belligerency to the um- 
pires and was as gentle as a widowed 
aunt off the field, did his share to carry 
on the story-manufacturing tradition 
and so make the tasks of the day a real 
pleasure to the attending scribes—with 
something other than the cold figures 
of Brooklyn box scores to write about 
in their columns, 

With what club was Rabbit Maran- 
ville when he started what later was to 
become a fairly popular habit of eating 
live goldfish? 

With the Dodgers. 

With what club was Babe Herman 
When he proved to a then disbelieving 
baseball world that a wall-spanking 
three-bagger, with two men on, could 
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taineer would be unable to climb un- 
encumbered. 

That is the kind of warfare for which 
the troops at Paradise Lodge are prepar- 
ing and for which they will help to train 
the larger units of Mountain Troops that 
are planned. 


N THE autumn a part of the rapidly 

expanding mountain troops will be 
moved to a new training area, among the 
snow-capped peaks of Colorado. There 
life will be even hardier than on Rainier. 
It’s a remote wilderness, a long journey 
from civilization. The base camp will be 
at gs50o feet, with mountains rising an- 
other sooo. At that altitude the winter 
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result in a triple play with not a single 
run scored? 

With the Dodgers. 

With what club was “Pea Ridge” Day 
when he used the lawn fountain of a 
swank St. Louis hotel as a swimming 
tank? 

With the Dodgers. 

There was a fellow who figured things 
—‘“Pea Ridge” Day. 

Take that fountain episode. Someone 
offered to bet him two dollars that he 
wouldn’t dare dive into the hotel 
fountain. “Pea Ridge” figured—figured 
quickly. It would cost him seventy-five 
cents to have his seersucker suit cleaned 
and pressed. Ergo, the bet, if taken up, 
would mean he'd be a dollar and a 
quarter to the good. Hence, splash! And 
not a bad feeling on a hot St. Louis 
evening. 

“Pea Ridge,” to continue the saga of 
this one contributor to old Dodger lore, 
figured other things. He figured there 
were exactly so many pitches in his right 
arm. Once those pitches were used up, 
he said, he would be done as a ball 
player. He figured how many he could 
throw each day without jeopardizing his 
playing future. He counted each prac- 
tice throw. And, if by chance, he had 
had two bull pen warm-ups before actu- 
ally called to the mound to relieve some 
belabored fellow hurler, he would come 
with an unwarmed arm—and suffer the 
battering consequence. 

He saved his pitches. But alas, his 
care proved of no consequence. For, a 
year or two after the Dodgers released 
him and while he was still in his prime, 
“Pea Ridge” was found in his bathroom 
with his throat cut. 

With what club were so many more 
players whose idiosyncrasies, whose 
head-on collisions, kept the stands at 
home and abroad rocking with wild 
hilarity and kept sports page readers 
chuckling with amusement as they rode 
to or from work, or gathered with 
tittering families on the shaded back 
stoop of the familiar home place? 


cold is Arctic, the air so rarified that it 
takes a strong man to endure ordinary 
exertion, And these men will be trained 
for the extra-ordinary exertion of moun- 
tain fighting. 

Where they will fight is anybody’s 
guess. Half of the probable battlefields 
of the future are in high mountain areas, 
There are the mountains of Norway, the 
lofty Caucasus range that bars Hitler’s 
path to the oil fields of the Middle East, 
the Himalayas, Greenland’s icy moun- 
tains. And, nearer home, are the great 
peaks of Alaska. 

The mountain troops think of them- 
selves as an offensive force, the spearhead 
of a coming attack. 


Those players were with the Dodgers 
—the old Dodgers, the ““Riotous Robins,” 
the “Flatbush Funnymen,” the “Daf- 
finess Boys” of Brooklyn. 

Any other player might steal a base. 
Only the old Dodgers stole bases which 
already were occupied by teammates. 
Any other player, with three men on, 
might spank out a fence-topping home 
run. But only an old Dodger clouter 
could do that and then put out two of 
his own runners by passing them on the 
base paths. 

They gave their rooters something to 
talk about besides batting averages and 
league-leading percentages. They con- 
stituted a never failing inspiration for 
the sprightliest literature ever to be 
compounded by the baseball scribes. 


HAT St. Louis Cards collection of 

Dizzy Dean, Pepper Martin and the 
rest, known as the Gashouse Gang pro- 
vided St. Louis scriveners with antics 
and subject matter which primed typing 
fingers. But their tempestuous term was 
comparatively brief. No club, during 
the century or more of baseball history, 
ever asked less of reportorial imagina- 
tion than did the Dodgers of “Uncle 
Robbie,” Max Carey, Casey Stengel and 
Burleigh Grimes, in the thirty-year 
stretch of their combined regimes. 

Who would write—who would read— 
of such everyday things as home runs, 
double plays, stolen bases, one-hit pitch- 
ing when the Dodgers—the old Dodgers 
—in the space of a dozen hours could 
supply the following data? 

8 a.M. Wake up to find their hotel 
safe looted of the money which was to 
cover the team’s board and keep for 
one week, 

11 A.M. Arrive at the practice field 
to find Bob Edwards, recruit pitcher, 
writhing on the ground with stomach 
agony. Probably due to something he 
ate. 

11:01 A.M. Rush to clubhouse for 
Doo Himbury, Dodger conditioner and 
dietitian, to prescribe for and treat the 
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ailing Edwards. Find Doo writhing in 
similar agony on the clubhouse floor, 
caused by something he ate. 

11:02 A.M. Telephone local hospital 
to speed ambulance for emergency treat- 
ment of Edwards and Himbury. 

11:14 A.M. Ambulance, containing 
Edwards and Himbury, barely disap- 
pears when Johnny McCarthy, recruit 
first baseman, goes into a writhing act. 
Something he ate. 

11:15 A.M. Rush call for return of 
the ambulance to pick up McCarthy. 

11:20 A.M. As ambulance disappears 
for second time, Manuel Onis, recruit 
catcher, emits an agonizing whoop. Has 
just dislocated jaw while endeavoring 
to wolf a thick sandwich on the club- 
house steps. Obviously due to something 
he merely tried to eat. 

11:21 A.M. Third hurry call for the 
ambulance and arrangements for re- 
adjustment of the Onis jaw. 

1:30 P.M. Petulant voice of young 
negro woman calls through the fence for 
Prince Jones, Dodgers’ negro bat boy. 

1:32 P.M. Two pistol shots sound 
behind Dodger dugout and Prince Jones, 
with revolver-bearing girl standing over 
him, is groaning in pain of bullet wounds. 

1:33 P.M. Fourth hurry call for am- 
bulance and another call for the local 
gendarme, followed by taking of testi- 
mony of Dodger players, et cetera. 

6:30 P.M. Van Lingle Mungo, pitcher, 
with a new found love for water birds 
—if not for water—begs a supply of 
crusts with which to feed the ducks, 
swans and geese at nearby lake. 

6:40 P.M. Van Lingle Mungo is heard 
shouting for help. A huge one-eyed 
swan, angered over not getting full 





(Continued from page 13) 

“It’s okay by Mom.” Chub gave him 
a keen, sober look. “You’d rather not 
take me?” 

“It isn’t that,” Mort said. “Only . . .” 

Only what? He was trapped, and knew 
it. He’d never gone to the annual re- 
union of his old outfit—the Ramblers, 
heavy artillery. Betty always thought he 
had. 

Each year since before Chub was 
born, when the date rolled around, he'd 
stayed downtown and sneaked off some- 
where and eaten alone. It was the only 
point on which he’d ever deceived Betty. 
She wouldn’t have understood. Nobody 
would, except the hard-boiled, hard- 
drinking, unforgiving savages of Battery 
TN oS 
He’d told Betty that morning, at 
breakfast, that he wouldn’t be home un- 
til late. He was going to the reunion, as 
usual. He’d even let her think he was 
eager to see the two old pals headlined 
in the notice. Fat Ellis, whom the gang 
hadn’t seen for years. Hard-boiled old 
Sarge Kennedy, who'd stayed in the serv- 
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share of crusts, has come stomping from 
the water to grab Mungo by the pant 
leg and drag him toward the lake. 

6:41 P.M. Tiny, white-haired old lady 
speaks sharply to one-eyed swan. Ad- 
dresses bird familiarly as “Dick,” and 
orders him to release his grip on Mungo’s 
breeches. Swan obeys promptly and 
Mungo, no longer a lover of water fowl, 
leaves the scene on flying feet. 

So began and ended a single day in 
the Dodger training camp a half dozen 
years ago. The facts of that day ap- 
peared in print at the time. They can 
be verified through Stanley Woodward 
of the WHerald-Tribune, Roscoe Mc- 
Gowan of the Times, Ed Murphy of the 
Sun, or any of the Dodger writers or 
the players involved. 

The day, it is true, differed in detail 
from other days. But it was not un- 
typical of the days of the old Dodgers. 

The facts about the old Dodgers were 
far more amusing than the baseball fic- 
tions of the late Ring Lardner and other 
masters of diamond humor. The posses- 
sion of an old Dodger uniform was the 
equivalent of a heritage in cap and bells. 
Players who had been quiet and color- 
less with other clubs became comedians 
and buffoons when traded to or bought 
by the old Dodgers. 

It was when he learned he was to 
become a Dodger that Frenchie Bor- 
dagaray started growing the Van Dyke 
beard in which he reported for training 
under Casey Stengel. It was when Casey 
Stengel became the Dodger manager that 
he first engaged an Olympic champion 
high hurdler—a high hurdler, mind you 
—to teach base stealing. It was during 
their Dodger days that other men did 
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ice and was a brass hat now. Colonel 
Kennedy of G2. 

He could almost see Rod Kennedy’s 
black, formidable eyes boring into his. 
Rod wouldn’t say it, perhaps, but he’d 
be thinking it. So.... Rand, eh? You’ve 
got a nerve, soldier. 

“Sure we'll go,” Chub said. “Where is 
this brawl?” 

“Uptown. At the Malvern. ... But—” 

“Swell,” Chub said. “We'll walk.” 

So here it was: a pay-off twenty-three 
years overdue. At this high moment— 
the very pinnacle, during his last meager 
hours with Chub—here the old bill- 
collector was, knocking at the door. 

Half way to the Malvern, he hung 
back. “It’s only a drunken party, Chub. 
A girl show—all that sort of thing—” 

“Sure,” said Chub, cheerfully. “Old 
soldiers never die. We'll duck out before 
the girl show.” 

“But I—I’m not feeling well—” 

“With my apologies,” Chub said, 
“baloney.” He smiled. ‘““You forget some- 
thing, Pop. I’m a big boy now.” 

Mort knew what he meant. He’d 








so many strange and wonderful things. 

Under the new order—the MacPhail- 
Durocher order—things are vastly dif- 
ferent. A one-time member of the hilari- 
ous Gashouse Gang, Ducky Medwick 
becomes merely a workaday slugger and 
outfielder in the new Brooklyn order. 
Others devote their time and talents to 
hitting and fielding, and their thoughts 
to World’s Series cuts. 

Because the team continues up there 
—because it has obtained a virtual 
corner on the league hitters and rank- 
ing pitchers—it has to be trailed through- 
out the playing season and accompanied 
to training camp by at least one writer 
from each of the New York and Brook- 
lyn newspapers. But those scribes who 
knew the Dodgers when, trek to Ebbets 
Field, or around the league circuit, or 
to the spring training camp, on dragging, 
only half-willing feet. Some actually 
have obtained, by preference, assignment 
to the Yankees or the Giants. 

Who of the sports writing craft, 
brought up on the rich diet supplied by 
the old Dodgers, would wish to gnaw 
away on such a dry topic as champion- 
ship baseball, even if Larry MacPhail 
were the most astute of diplomats and 
Leo Durocher a little ray of silent sun- 
shine? 

The old Dodgers reminded me of a 
ditty they used to sing in vaudeville a 
quarter of a century ago, “There is al- 
ways something doing in the lives of 
famous men.” 

Ho hum. These 1942 Dodgers may 
become the champions of the universe, 
but it was the Dodgers of years agone 
that really rated the nickname Dem 
Bums. 










fooled Betty over the years, but not 
Chub. Suspicions had lodged in his mind, 
like seeds. Now they’d sprouted and 
grown. It would be certainty in a few 
minutes more. And there was no way to 
head it off. 

Drunks were already converging on the 
Malvern. Two sloped together at the 
curb, arms entwined like leaning trees. 
Three more approached in company 
front, staggering in rhythm. The five 
merged, slapped backs and lurched on in. 

Mort halted and leaned against the 
wall. “You see, Chub?” 

“Why not?” Chub said. “It’s the old- 
est fraternity of all. They’ve fought their 
war. You belong there.” 

“That’s the point,” Mort said. “I 
don’t.” 

Chub stood erect, looking down at him 
queerly. Mort knew he had to face that 
look, if it killed him. He’d rather have 
died a dozen times over. All the yard- 
sticks that measured “success” in civil 
life—all that he had builded through 
integrity and toil—meant nothing inside 
the Malvern, Nor, just then, to Chub. 
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“Pop,” Chub said, “you’re a good 
poker-player, but you’re sweating. What 
gives?” 

“That’s what I’ve got to tell you, 
son—” Mort began. 

“Tell me this much,” Chub said. 
“This is your outfit? You were there— 
at the front?” 

Mort nodded. Yes. he thought. God 
help me, I was there. 

“That’s enough, then,” Chub said. 
“Whatever it is, let the record speak. . . . 
Let’s go.” 

Crowds milled around the door of the 
huge banquet room. There were a few 
other uniforms, neat and new; but most- 
ly this was a middle-aged, paunchy, 
hilarious crew, facing avidly across a 
quarter century into the screaming pow- 
der smoke, sweat and mud of the war to 
end all wars. Momentarily Mort clutched 
at hope: he and Chub might be able to 
merge unnoticed into this wheeling mob. 

But old Moe Shimshak, selling tickets 
at the door, looked up at Chub with a 
snaggle-toothed grin. You couldn’t over- 
look Chub in a crowd. Then he saw 
Mort, and his eyes bulged. 

“I'm a ring-tailed, stalwart son!” he 
swore. “Old Ailing Rand! ... Front and 
center, men! Old Hardly-Able—in per- 
son!” 

It didn’t make much impression in the 
din, but a few near at hand turned 
toward them. They saw Mort and 
swarmed about him. “Hi, Mort! ... 
Lille old Hardly-Able! Ten-shun! The 
Wailing Pee-Wee, men!” 

Mort introduced Chub with a sort of 
despairing pride. They wrung Chub’s 
hand, beaming up at him. “Well—a block 
off the old chip, hey? Good work, kid. 
Give ’em hell. . . .” But always they re- 
turned to Mort, like wolves to the kill. 
“How’ve you been? How’s the rheuma- 
tism? And the fallen arches? And the 
jolly old screamers? . . . This way, 
soldiers! Ol’ Rickety Rand!” 

It was just as bad as Mort had feared. 
“That’s what I meant, son,” he said, at 
the first lull. His face was gray. “I tried 
to tell you. . . . There were a few in 
every outfit, usually in the pee-wee 
squad. The complainers. The misfits. The 
parbonne soldiers. Always crying about 
the packs being too heavy and the march 
too long. Trying to cover up the fact 
that they were—weaklings. They didn’t 
belong in a man-size war. . . . Sorry, 
Chub,” 

“Here’s the bar,” Chub said. “One 
drink won’t hurt your stomach.” 

Fat Ellis and Colonel Kennedy pushed 
through the crowd. Kennedy was in uni- 
form, a distinguished, hard-bitten figure. 
Fat was heavy-jowled and seedy. A stew- 
bum. He slapped Mort’s back so hard 
that his teeth shook. “Old Wailing 
Rand!” He peered about him, drunk and 
tough. “That last step was gosh-awful, 
men, But he made it!” 

Every man within hearing roared with 
glee and pounded on the table. It didn’t 
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take much after the fifth drink; one 
word could paint a picture or set a stage. 
Fat had described that man-killing march 
to Southampton, “Battery D present or 
accounted for!” Someone bellowed. 
“Screaming Rand bringing up the bat- 
tery’s rear!” 

Colonel Kennedy stood aloof from 


Fat Ellis rose up, swaying. Mort was 
between him and Kennedy, and Fat 
rested heavily on his shoulder, steady- 
ing himself. Kennedy leaned behind 
Mort and whispered sternly: “Remem- 
ber, Fat—easy on Mort Rand. He’s 
mine.” 

Fat’s whiskey-laden breath played on 
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"I'm making a survey. Are you happy here?" 


these antics. He was too proud, too 
tough. He was erect as a ram-rod when 
he shook hands with Chub. So was Chub. 
It brought a lump to Mort’s throat to 
see them standing there. Two officers, 
fighters of the line, shaking hands. 

Kennedy’s black eyes bored into 
Mort’s, “I was hoping you’d be here,” 
he said. “Fat’s the toastmaster. I’m giv- 
ing my short talk on morale. Sit up at 
the head table with Fat and me.” 

“No, no,” Mort said. That was too 
much. “Not up there, Rod.” 

“Right between ush,” said Fat Ellis, 
truculently. “Why not?” 

“Why not?” Chub echoed. He 
squeezed Mort’s elbow and whispered: 
“Go ahead, Pop.” 

The meal was a blur to Mort. The sea 
of faces below was a blur. He was thank- 
ful for the hardening and polishing years 
since Camp Lewis. They enabled him to 
run his bluff, poker-faced though he was 
dying by inches inside. He glanced once 
toward Chub, and saw that Chub was 
trapped, too. They were telling him 
plenty there: leaning in toward him, 
faces swollen and grinning, leering 
toward the speakers’ rostrum, Chub was 
learning now—all of it, from men who 
knew—how Mort had fought his war. 


Mort’s neck. “You gonna hang out the 
wash?” 

“T’ll hang out the wash.” 

Mort gave Rod Kennedy a mute, de- 
spairing glance. Even Rod had joined 
the head-hunters, dancing around the 
fire. “At ease, soldier,” Colonel Kennedy 
said, with a twinkling, formidable look. 
“You only die once.” 

There were loud calls for quiet that 
brought no quiet. Fat’s attempts at dig- 
nity brought berserk howls. Crap-shoot- 
ers were already on their knees in the 
corner, and a group of drunks were sing- 
ing about the adventures of the Ma- 
demoiselle. Another, discordantly, kept 
caissons rolling along. Red Hogan and 
Swede Trost had fought their own pri- 
vate war clear across the front. They 
were at it again: squared away, pawing 
the air. The girls were tip-toeing across 
to the dressing-room, followed by a 
chorus of “Hot diggity!” and “Hi ’ya, 
babe!” 

Again Mort had a ray of hope. Chub 
had nothing more to learn now. At least, 
if Rod Kenfiedy couldn’t be heard, he’d 
be spared this final torture. 

But when Kennedy stood erect in the 
military manner, his silver wings and 
silvery hair glittering under the light. 
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the uproar drained slowly from the big 
room. There was an insistent: “Hold it, 
you bums!” Singers fell silent, and the 
battling Irisher and the Swede lowered 
their guards. Crap-shooters grabbed their 
money and rose up like gophers. 

Kennedy held them from the start, 
his brittle voice carrying to the farthest 
corner. This was going to be brief, he 
told them. Like when Mark Antony 
dashed into Cleopatra’s boudoir, took 
off his toga and stood his spear in the 
corner, he hadn’t come here to make a 
speech. These men had fought their war. 
They knew what had to be done in the 
present show; get on with it, get through 
with it. And that was that. 

It wasn’t Colonel Kennedy speaking, 
he told them. It was Sergeant Kennedy, 
second gun section, Battery D, nine- 
point-two howitzers, army artillery, 
AEF. . . . What had they called that 
outfit—the one that hadseen action in 
every major U. S. engagement from 
Saint Mihiel on? The one that General 
Pershing had called the “nine-point-two 
sharp-shooters”? 

“The Ramblers!” The roar shook the 
valuted roof. 

The Ramblers, Rod agreed. It was no 
accident, that overseas record. Training 
was back of it. Good guns. Good men. 
. . . Most of all, it was the men. Not the 
brass hats but the toilers out on the gun 
crews, the ammunition details, on the 
trucks and in the mud. The men of the 
fighting line. 

There had been many kinds of men. 
Each had complemented the other, 
geared with the other, like the parts of 
a durable machine. The strong and the 
weak, the loafers, the “parbonne” 
soldiers, the fighting Irish and wild-eyed 
Swedes; all had their place. Even the 
misfits were useful in terms of the thing 
called morale. You looked at the par- 
bonne soldier and you said to yourself: 
“I’m not him, thank God.” You looked 
at the pee-wees, and it made you re- 
member that you were big and tough and 
fit, with a war on your hands. .. . 

Mort cringed inside; he knew what 
was coming. Rod had a point to make, 
an important point: and in his cold, 
military view, like that of a scientist 
impaling an insect, the squirming and 
puny tortures of his victim were of no 
importance. 

“For instance—” Rod placed a hand 
on Mort’s shoulder and gripped it, hard 
—‘“who was the greatest wailer of them 
all, bar none? The lad that beefed and 
squawked across the Atlantic, down 
through England, across France and 
through fifty-two consecutive days at 
the front?” 

The answering roar was gleeful and 
instantaneous. “Mort Rand! Ol’ Hardly- 
Able!” ‘ 

Rod nodded. “Mort Rand. . . . And 
who remembers that forced march to 
Southampton ?” 

Who didn’t? It was engraved on their 








souls, with acid. Some battle of the 
brass hats had been in progress. Their 
“jigadier brindle” was trying to outrun 
orders that would have sent the outfit 
to the S.0.S. So, still wobbly from the 
Atlantic crossing, starved for five days 
in a “rest” camp at Romsey, chilled and 
dispirited and with water-logged packs, 
they’d started that long, long trail to 
Southampton. 

The fainting had begun by the third 
mile. At the half way mark each squad 
had thinned out. Only forty percent of 


HOOSEGOW HERMAN NEVER DID Become A 
“SALUTING DEMON" HE WAS~160 CONSIDERATE 
the command had reached the Southamp- 
ton docks under their own power, and 
harassed British lorries had to be com- 
mandeered to bring the casualties in. 

“Who was a soldier in the grass that 
day?” Rod demanded, raising his hand. 
“T was. I folded, a mile from Southamp- 
ton. Who else? Up with your hands, 
men. We’re in the lodge.” 

Fat Ellis’s hand went up, belligerently. 
Hands sprouted throughout the audi- 
ence. 

“Now give the tough babies a chance. 
Who made it afoot?” 

Up went fewer hands. The weaklings 
roared, unashamed, and pounded on the 
table. 

“There was one more,” Rod said; and 
he leaned over and raised Mort’s hand. 
“When all you casualties rolled in at the 
docks, who was there, flat on his back, 
the last man in the pee-wee squad? Cry- 
ing his eyes out, yelling to high heaven 
that he was sick, and was a lightweight, 
anyway—and had just barely made it? 
Who was it, men?” 

“Ol’ Hardly-Able! Ol’ Wailing Rand!” 

Their guffaws were like surf beating 
against Mort. There was nothing to do 
but sweat and take it, eyes front. Run- 
ning his bluff. His reputation as an ace 
moaner had begun there, on the South- 
ampton docks. He’d never outlived it. 

“Tt was a spectable,” Rod said. “He 
gave us a belly laugh—all us big, hairy- 











chested heroes, sitting there in the lor- 
ries. I’ve told the story a hundred times 
in this man’s war. I'll tell it a hundred 
times more. . . . We’d bragged, strutted 
our stuff—and when the pinch came, we 
folded. Mort yelled like a _ coyote, 
squawked and squalled each step of the 
way—and when noses were counted, at 
the finish, he was there. . . . How many 
recall that practise hike at Limoges?” 

An angry roar replied. Even after a 
quarter century that rankled as the big- 
gest brass hat boner of all. It had been a 
general order, and their captain, taking 
it literally, had sent them out into six- 
teen kilometers of sweltering hell. Full 
packs and gas-masks. The thermometer 
standing at one hundred and two. A lieu- 
tenant without pack or gas-mask setting 
the pace. ... 

They'd been tougher then; but they'd 
melted like tallow along the Route 
National of Haute Vienne. 

“Who was there at the finish?” Rod 
demanded. “Wailing that it wasn’t right, 
that they were killing him—and him 
just a lightweight, with fallen arches?” 

“Old Hardly-Able!” the pack roared. 
“Ol’ Rickety Rand! He just barely 
made it!” 

“Where were you, Fat?” Rod asked, 
harshly. “Where were you when this 
pee-wee staggered into the home- 
stretch?” 

“Behind him—a long ways back,” Fat 
said, mopping his face. “I’ve never been 
cool since. .. . I was toes up in the grass 
when he went by, crying. His knees hit- 
ting his chin at every step. I couldn't 
take it, so I got up and trailed along. 
Sixteen other guys who’d done the same 
were right behind me.” 

“That’s what I meant, men.” Rod's 
black eyes glittered. “They call it mo- 
rale. That’s how it works. Seventeen 
men, including Fat, got up and trailed 
Mort in. The Ramblers were seventeen 
men better than at Southampton... . 
Who else? Who else is hanging out the 
wash for this parbonne soldier?” 

A dozen men leaped up. All yelled at 
once. 

“Start at the left, there. You—soldier. 
. . . Name and position?” 

“Corporal Denn, Third gun section. 
. . - Hardly-Able set the azimuth on 
Number Three gun at Saint Mihiel. 
Three hours after we started firing, he 
was done for. Claimed he couldn’t stand 
another shot—it was shaking out his 
teeth.” A delighted howl punctuated 
this. “At the end of twenty-four hours, 
he was squalling. Then the relief crew 
came on, and their azimuth man was 
missing. The relief corporal asked Mort 
if he could keep going for another 
twenty-four hours. Mort said. . . . Take 
it away, Corp.” 

“T was the new corporal,” the second 
man shouted. “Macklin. . . . Mort 
screamed: ‘Who—me? I can’t do it. I’m 
sick. I’m just about to collapse!’ And 
he did—twenty-six hours later, just after 
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Here’s the Greatest BILLFOLD BARGAIN in all America 


Your LODGE Emblem or Army or Navy Insignia 
and Name Engraved in 23 K. Gold 
Absolutely FREE 


Men:—Here, without a doubt, is positively 
the greatest Billfold and Pass Case Bar- 
gain that you'll be likely to see for a good 
many years to come. For a high quality Calf- 
skin Billfold, beautifully engraved in gold, 
with your LODGE Emblem or Army, Navy, 
Marine or Air Corps Insignia and Name, you 
would expect to pay up to $4.50 and consider 
it a marvelous buy. If you take advantage of 
this sensational introductory offer, you can get 
this superb genuine Calfskin Wallet and Pass 
Case for only $1.98, and we will send you abso- 
lutely free a specially designed three color life- 
time Identification Plate, which carries your 
Social Security Number, your Name and Ad- 
dress or your Army Draft Number. This fine 
grain calfskin Billfold must actually be seen to 
be fully appreciated. Besides the spacious com- 
partment at the back which can be used for 
currency, checks, papers, etc., it has four 
pockets each protected by celluloid to prevent 
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Quality Leather 
BLACK CALFSKIN 


DeLuxe VALUE 


Your Choice of Emblems, NAME, 
ADDRESS, and Social Security Number, 
Engraved in GOLD— Absolutely FREE! 


When closed, this handsome Billfold has 
the soft velvety feel you find only in qual- 
ity Calfskin. Your Lodge Emblem or Army, 
Navy, Marine, or Air Corps Insignia and 
name, are beautifully embossed in 23 karat 
gold on the face of the Billfold. Due to 
difficulty in obtaining choice leather be- 
cause of war conditions, the supply of these 
Billfolds is limited. Remember if you send 
your order promptly, we will include abso- 
lutely FREE, a beautiful identification Key 
Tag and Gilt Chain to match, all hand 
engraved with your Name, Address, City 
and State. If after receiving your Billfold 
and Free Gift, you don’t positively agree 
that this is the most outstanding bargain 
you have ever come across, return them to 
us and your money will be cheerfully re- 
funded in full. Send your order today, 








the soiling of your valuable membership and 
credit cards. 


Rush This Coupon For This Once-In-A-Lifetime Bargain! 


ILLINOIS MERCHANDISE MART, Dept. 280, 54 W. Illinois $t., Chicago, 


If you want a LODGE, or ARMY or NAVY Insignia, state name here . - 
Gentlemen: I enclose $1.98. Please me a Genuine Calfskin Billfold with my name and choice of Emblems engraved 
in 23k gold. Include absolutely free, a life-time Identification Plate carrying my full Name and Social Security Number, 
or Draft Number. Also include FREE an Identification Key Tag and Gilt Chain to match, all hand-engraved with my 
Name, Address, City and State. 


Ue HAROLDSS \SANOER Um : ; j ; ¢ 
(ee. 510 NORDEARBORN ST without fail so you won't be disappointed. 
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This beautiful three-color life-time Iden- 
tifeation Plate carries your full name, 
address and social security or draft num- 
ber exactly the way you want it. 
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You're the main guy in this war — and 
we home folks don’t kid ourselves that 


our part of the job can match yours. 


But we do want you to know we're in 
there pitching. 

In times of peace we used to make elec- 
trical appliances for your mother's 
home. Remember how she planned and 
saved to get that new refrigerator, or 
vacuum sweeper, or range? We like to 
think we helped make life easier for her. 


Now we spend most of our days and 
nights whipping out stuff you can fight 
with. And we figure one way to thank 


you, soldier, is to get it to you fast. 





So as you dig down deeper in that fox 
hole, we want you to know we're work- 
ing and praying for you lads who fight 
to keep this world a fit and decent place. 


We also promise to do our damnedest 
to keep this a good country for you to 
come back to — after you and your bud- 


dies have won this man’s war. 


Certainly, the least you deserve for your 
y y y 
pains is a land of greater opportunity 


than ever. 


Reduced to a three letter word, that 
means a job — for you, soldier, and all 
your pals in blues, khaki, or overalls. 


We know you say nuts to charity — you 
want jobs. Well, jobs are created by 
making all the things that people need, 
by advertising and selling those goods 
so that millions will buy them—with re- 


sults that show up in your pay envelope. 


Thanks a million, 
Soldier 






It works out that way, soldier, because 
of that very human desire to make 
money. All of us natura.ly give a job 
all we've got when the incentive is 


greatest. 


So, come peacetime, we promise to 
manufacture and advertise and sell 
harder than ever —to make as many 


jobs as we can. 


That’s the least we can do, soldier — it’s 
our small part in keeping America the 


Land of the Free. 


You've already proved, just as your 
daddy did back in 1918, that it’s the 
Home of the Brave. 

o o 7. 
Original oil painting by Herbert Morton Stoops 


This advertisement prepared by 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 


Sponsored by The American Legion Magazine 
asa salute tothe Electrical Appliance Industry 
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we'd fired the last shot. I laid him out 
and covered him and yelled in his ear: 
‘Lookit—Heinie prisoners coming by. 
Thousands of ’em!’ He just laid there 
and moaned, ‘I’m done for,’ he says. 
‘This is a helluva war!’ ” 

When the echoes had died, Rod said, 
nodding: “Two thousand Heinie pris- 
oners came by. The azimuth on Number 
Three gun, and on a thousand others, 
was set right... . Next?” 

As the roll-call went on, incidents that 
had haunted Mort for twenty-five years 
and would haunt him to the grave—the 
desperation and hopelessness woven 
through them, the weakling complaints 
—he stole a glance at Chub; and saw 
that he had, after all, in this final, 
ghastly moment, been granted a sort of 
reprieve. A phoney, synthetic reprieve, 
but a life-saver. 

Mort was sure he saw what was back 
of it. It was Rod’s doing, a gorgeous 
gesture: Rod had played on the emotions 
of this mob like a skilled hand sweeping 





the strings of a harp. He’d seen Mort 
sweating and stepped in swinging. It 


wouldn’t fool these men when they came . 


out of their trance. Not the wolves of 
Battery D. They’d seen him in action— 
all these incidents they were yelling 
about now. They’d heard him wail. 
They knew him. 

But it was fooling Chub. That was the 
reprieve. This close to Corpus Christi it 
was all that mattered. There would be 
no excuses in Chub’s heart now when he 
winged out to war. 

Rod was ringing down the curtain with 
a final flourish. Colonel Kennedy of G2, 
specialist in morale. Old Rod was good. 

“So that’s it, men. It’s my favorite 
example. You’d be surprised how it puts 
iron into them, little and big, up to and 
including a ton. Like it did with us. Like 
Fat here, toes up in the grass outside 
Limoges. Until he saw Mort staggering 
by. Certainly Mort was beefing. Who 
didn’t? It’s a soldier’s privilege. But he 
made it... . 


“Sorry, Mort.” He placed a hand on 
Mort’s shoulder. “Sorry to embarrass 
you like this. We know you don’t like 
the spotlight. But you'll have to stand 
up and take a bow, Mort. You really 
must. After all, you’re not among strang- 
ers... . Up with you, Mort!” 

“He'll never make it!” Fat Ellis 
shouted, blubbering. He’d had one drink 
too many. “He isn’t able to. It’s a hellu- 
va way to treat a lightweight. . .. No— 
he’s up! Everybody up, Ramblers! Give 
him a hand... .” 

It was hard, but Mort made it. He 
was on his feet, blushing and his lips 
trembling. Chub was up, too, towering 
among old soldiers who wiped their eyes 
on their up-flung arms. There were 
plenty in the crowd: crying drunk, like 
Fat. 

Chub wasn’t drunk. He was looking 
hard at Mort—head up, smiling, his eyes 
shining. Just like he was saying to him- 
self, and proud of it—enough for Mort 
Rand: “That’s my dad. . . . Hi, Pop!” 


MINUTE MEN OF MASSACHUSETTS 


(Continued from page 29) 
Supplies, Medical, Health and Social 
Service, Planning, Public Information, 
Evacuation, Salvage, and the Women’s 
Division. 

There are 350,000 Massachusetts Min- 
ute Men. Nearly every schoolhouse in 
the State is packed with men and women 
learning first-aid, laws pertaining to 
auxiliary police, how to handle incendi- 
aries, and countless other subjects deal- 
ing with the civilian during war. Fire 
stations are filled with eager youngsters 
who want to learn how to climb a lad- 
der, lay a hose, and use a stirrup pump. 

In the city of Newton, for example, 
its population of 66,144 is protected by 
5,000 air raid wardens, 200 auxiliary 
policemen, and 160 auxiliary firemen. 
There are 400 women trained to do vari- 
ous jobs and over 700 men and women 
ry been instructed in Red Cross first- 
aid. 

Cities and towns compete to produce 
the best civilian war units. Sundays and 
holidays are spent going through mock 
battles, drills, and other exercises that 
will polish the rough edges revealed dur- 
ing the twice-weekly drills and instruc- 
tion sessions, 

A recent survey showed that there are 
21,000 auxiliary policemen in Massa- 
chusetts. Because regular police person- 
nel numbers only 7,700, due caution is 
exercised to control the volunteer force. 
The state law governing auxiliary police 
provides that they may only be called 
for temporary duty, which means a situ- 
ation that cannot be adequately handled 
by the regular and reserve force. 

The regular and reserve police forces 
have been mobilized on a state-wide 
regional plan. Police departments may 
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summon help or reinforcements within a 
region, and the Governor has the right 
to mobilize all police into one unit. 
Boston’s Police Commissioner, Joseph F. 
Timilty, a member of the Roxbury Post 
of the Legion, is chairman of the police 
advisory committee. 

Major General Daniel Needham, of 
the World War Yankee Division, a 
Legionnaire, is in charge of the protec- 
tion division of the Governor’s Commit- 
tee. Under his supervision, industries 
employing a half-million workers have 
been instructed in air raid precautions. 

He is also responsible for the state- 
wide program for the protection of stores, 
public buildings, hospitals, restaurants, 
and state institutions and buildings. 
Competent experts, who volunteered 
their services, were assigned by General 
Needham to inspect war plants and other 
industries. Air raid sirens have been in- 
stalled in practically every Massachu- 
setts community. 

The Women’s Defense Corps of the 
Governor’s Committee haven’t been 
taught boxing, jiu jitsu or pistol shoot- 
ing, but they have learned to operate a 
canteen service, care for the injured, 
drive ambulances and perform other use- 
ful tasks. It would be hard to find a 
better trained group of six hundred 
women than those participating in the 
Bay State war effort. 

Dr. Elliott C. Cutler, who served under 
the late Dr. Harvey Cushing, eminent 
brain specialist, during the last war, is 
the organizing genius behind the Medi- 
cal Division. He not only has the com- 
plete codperation of every hospital in 
the State, but the vast majority of the 
doctors, many of them Legionnaires, 
have offered their full assistance. 


Instruction in the use of gas masks, 
gas recognition, and decontamination is 
given by Major Leicester S. Johnston, a 
Legionnaire, who is connected with both 
the Office of Civilian Defense and the 
Governor’s Committee on Public Safety. 
An officer in the Chemical Warfare Re- 
serve, Major Johnston is an expert on 
the subject. 

The Legion’s national program for the 
instruction of air raid wardens is receiv- 
ing the full codperation of local and 
state committeemen, State Fire Marshal 
Stephen C. Garrity, regional Legion di- 
rector of the New England section, has 
developed a series of local instructors’ 
courses that are well attended. His staff 
of instructors, representing the State 
Police experts, Harvard Medical School, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
the OCD and the Governor’s Committee, 
are tops in their respective lines. 

Boston’s famous Crosscup-Pishon Post 
is well represented on the Governor’s 
Committee. Post Commander George C. 
Wiswell, successful advertising expert, is 
director of the Public Relations Division. 
His chief assistants are George Gavin 
and William Coker, of the same Post. 
They have done a remarkable job in 
public education through the medium of 
radio and newspapers. Whenever Execu- 
tive Director Farley has a special mes- 
sage for the public, an important appeal, 
or when he finds John Q. Citizen needs a 
few words of advice, he makes use of 
Wiswell’s division. 

Transportation of goods, in the event 
of a mass exodus of the people of Mas- 
sachusetts, is part of the job assigned 
Legionnaire Frank S, Walker. He has 
made an inventory of every means of 
transportation in the State. He has the 
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data at his fingertips, should there be 
necessity for quick mobilization, and he 
knows how to use it. 

Region Five, the Greater Boston area, 
where the bulk of the population of 
Massachusetts is centralized, is en- 
trusted to the extremely able hands of 
Michael T. Kelleher, member of the 
Legion’s National Defense Committee 
and former Suffolk County Commander. 

The Boston Blood Donor Center, 
where plasma is collected for war casu- 
alties, readily praises the spirit of the 
many Legionnaires who have given their 
blood. Bay State folks contribute an 
average of 1200 pints per month to this 
highly important activity. 

Although blood-giving is absolutely 
painless and devoid of danger, the ap- 
prehension provoked by this new experi- 
ence is evidenced in the blanched faces 
of the donors. It is a real sacrifice, be- 
cause it takes courage, nothing else. 
Any person—man or woman—between 
the ages of 21 and 60 years, in normal 
health, is eligible to contribute. Legion- 
naire Governor Saltonstall’s wife was 
the first Massachusetts donor. 

Past National Commander Daniel J. 
Doherty is head of the War Savings 
Staff of the Massachusetts unit of the 
U. S. Treasury. He has sold millions of 
dollars’ worth of war bonds and stamps 
to put the Bay State over the top. 

National Executive committeeman 
Steve Garrity is one of the builders of 
the Bay State war plan. Back in 1936, 
when Massachusetts was swept by 
floods, he made an inventory of fire- 
fighting and rescue equipment for mobil- 
ization purposes, under a mutual-aid sys- 
tem. During the hurricane and flood of 
1938, his inventory made valuable re- 
serve equipment easily accessible to 
stricken cities and towns needing emer- 
gency equipment. To serve the war pro- 
gram, this equipment inventory was 
brought up to date, and is now in the 
hands of the Governor’s Committee. 

Garrity not only worked out a plan for 
the protection of the 400,000,000 gallons 
of fuel oil and gasoline in storage tanks 
in the State; he has also made effective 
a plan to guard dynamite used in indus- 
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(Continued from page 9) 
the one destroyed a week ago, with its 
lines of communication as well. The 
hands of his co-worker trembled. He is 
afraid. But to confide to him of his 
own doubts might be to inform the 
Gestapo that one more workman was 
disloyal. Even his wife or his son might 
be punished for his treasonous thoughts. 
The tension increases. Airplane motors 
roar overhead. 
“Get to your posts to extinguish in- 
cendiaries!” comes the command. 
Incendiaries! They made incendiaries 
in his factory. The factory has been 
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tries, for demolition and construction 
purposes. After an exhaustive survey, 
Marshal Garrity tightened regulations 


- pertaining to the sale and storage of 


high explosives. 

Dynamite was being sold over the 
counter of hardware stores like nails 
and putty. It was hidden in attics and 
cellars, and even under kitchen tables. 
Each stick was an enemy of safety. By 
persuasion and education, Garrity finally 
managed to get all the dynamite and 
other explosives in Massachusetts stored 
in approved magazines that are under 
guard at all times. 

Every gallon of fuel oil sold to sea- 
craft is accurately accounted for, to 
prevent leaks that would enable enemy 
agents to refuel submarines off the New 
England coast. 

Captain John F. Stokes, Acting Com- 
missioner of the State Department of 
Public Safety (which includes the State 
Fire Marshal’s Division of Fire Pre- 
vention, the Division of State Police, 
and the Division of Inspection) is a 
member of the Cambridge Post of the 
American Legion. His is the steady hand 
on the tiller, guiding the ship of state. 

Legion Department Commander Rich- 
ard F. Cunningham is a man of a thou- 
sand ideas for helping the war effort. 
He has woven the activities of the De- 
partment into the federal, state and 
local war committees. The Commander 
saw to it that every Post gave its full 
codperation in the rubber salvage drive. 
Thousands of phonograph records are 
being collected in the Legion’s drive. 


As only one who has been through it’ 


knows, the Legion has done countless 
other things to add to the comfort of 
men of the armed forces in the State. 
Recently Commander Cunningham 
sponsored the auctioning of relics and 
souvenirs of the last war. A Krupp 
howitzer was sold for $375. British Whip- 
pet tanks, machine guns, field pieces, and 
a truckload of license plates went on 
the block. At the end of the day, the 
Legion had over $2,000 with which to 
buy War Bonds. New Year’s Day was 
set aside for collecting 1941 automobile 
license plates for salvage purposes. They, 
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commended as a defender of the Father- 
land against barbarians who defied the 
superiority of the German race. Their 
incendiaries had burned whole cities in 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Belgium, France, 
Yugoslavia, Greece, Russia. The houses 
had burned with the people in them. 
Could American bombs from American 
planes burn German cities, German peo- 
ple? What of his wife and child, and 
those of his co-workers? 

Of course the State was supreme, but 
what would the State do without men, 
workmen as well as soldiers? What 
would he do without his wife and child 


too, were part of the aiuminum drive, 
An abandoned “El” structure fell be- 
fore the salvager’s torch, thanks to the 
demands of the Legion. There was 
enough steel in the structure to build a 
heavy cruiser and several destroyers. 

But the greatest contribution is the 
encouragement of enlistment in the 
Navy and the air force. The Bay State 
ranks highest in naval enlistments. High 
schools are visited by Legionnaires seek- 
ing candidates for the air corps. It means 
a lot to a youngster to talk with a man 
who has experienced that which he an- 
ticipates. It furnishes real encourage- 
ment. 

A few days after the Massachusetts 
National Guard was inducted into fed- 
eral service, Governor Saltonstall brought 
about the enactment of legislation for 
a State Guard. The nucleus of that 
splendid force is World War I veterans, 
most of them Legionnaires. Major Gen- 
eral Thomas F. Foley, Chief of the Wor- 
cester Police force, hero of the 26th 
Division of 1917-18, and a_ staunch 
Legionnaire, is head of the State Guard. 

As yet unheralded are the efforts of 
former State Commander John H. 
Walsh, chairman of the national reha- 
bilitation committee. His job lies ahead. 
Employing all of the resources at his 
command as chairman of the national 
rehabilitation committee and as trustee 
of one of Boston’s most famous hospi- 
tals, Chairman Walsh is working out a 
program that will go far beyond the 
expectations of those who will be en- 
trusted with the care of our boys when 
they return from the fields of war. 

Another great contribution made by 
the Legion in Massachusetts is its air 
raid observation. An army of 17,000 
men, women and children are active in 
observation work. State Vice Commander 
Dr. John Hall has set up 270 observation 
posts throughout the State, and they are 
manned 24 hours a day by voluntary 
workers under the direction of the Army. 
During the coldest hour of dawn, or the 
hottest day of the year, they are always 
alert, searching the skies, protecting the 
State’s five million people from a sur- 
prise attack. 
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or they do without him? To question 
was to be shot! Automatically he fol- 
lows the commands of his group leader, 
but without the alacrity of spontaneous 
desire. 

The sound of planes is low, just above 
the factory roof. An explosion! His ears! 
Blue smoke rises from the forward wing 
of the factory! Perhaps the Fuehrer did 
not know that some Americans were of 
the Aryan race. Were all the Messer- 
schmitts out of commission or on the 
Russian front? Even there, the Luftwaffe 
had not pierced the way to victory as 
the Fuehrer had promised would hap- 
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pen, as it had done in other places. It 
had failed, also, over England. 

He and his fellow workers must obey 
and fight the flames; but if America can 
bring bomb for bomb, as the hidden 
radio had said they would, upon the 
German people, what profit is it for 
the state or the German people to re- 
sist? The Americans are coming as they 
came before; and with more and bigger 
bombs! 

To subjugate the will to resist is to 
conquer. 


ITLER succeeded in assailing his first 

victims by one quick onslaught from 
land and air because they neither appre- 
ciated the wallop of an undefended blow 
from above, nor wanted to fight. Their 
apathy for warfare rendered them so 
insensible to danger that even their land 
and sea defenses had been neglected. Be- 
fore they could realize they were com- 
batants, they could not remedy their 
negative condition, it was too late. 

But England had had planes to match 
in quality if not in number the Luft- 
waffe. Air Marshal Harris, that hard- 
hitting airman whose good judgment is 
only exceeded by his gallantry in per- 
sonal action, recently stated that if he 
could send over 20,000 planes tonight, 
he would have Hitler on his knees beg- 
ging for mercy tomorrow morning. Air 
Marshal Harris spoke as a soldier who 
knew what his planes could do. Just be- 
fore Goering launched his legions of the 
air in the Battle of Britain, Harris had 
said: 

“Let them come, we'll shoot them 
down like flies.” And they did. With our 
allied British and American air forces 
on the “second front” we can shoot 
them down over their own territory, 
and bomb their sources of strength. It 
takes time to build a military machine, 
and Hitler had taken time from the 
life of Germany to build the machine 
of a three-way warfare. He ha. chosen 
his time to strike. In this, the machine 
age, armies and arms do not spring up 
over night. Their dragon’s teeth are 
tools, materials, trained man power to 
build them with. 

Hitler’s advantage of malice afore- 
thought no longer exists, 

We of the United Nations have 
learned the truth that Air Power is world 
power. The fall of Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Belgium, France, Yugoslavia and 
Greece, coupled with Russia’s heroic re- 
sistance, has given us time to act upon 
our conviction that initial air supremacy 
must be achieved. Our problems in 
building our air defenses have developed 
our powers for air aggression. Hitler has 
no monopoly on the strategy of offensive 
air power to establish bases and to 
destroy the source of enemy strength, 
nor upon the superiority of aircraft and 
man power. His monopoly on time, pro- 
longed as it has been by temporary po- 
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litical alliances—especially that with 
Russia—has run its course. His use of 
surprise attack upon unguarded air boun- 
daries has had its day. 

The United Nations have codrdinated 
military, political and economic planning 
to produce air supremacy. We have at 
present the best air forces in the world, 
trained men, planes, base facilities, and 
more coming up. We are ready to op- 
erate a sustained offensive against the 
source of enemy strength with planes 
and combat crews. Politically, we in the 
United States have planned objectives 
promoted by state agreement with our 
allies, and checks upon the evil fifth 
column activities. Our Economic Plan- 
ning Board has regulated and allocated 
the expenditure of our national economic 
resources, 

Our preparedness to fight from the air 
is built upon more than _ theories. 
Theories of air warfare have been tested 
in the progress of the events of this war. 
We have learned many lessons from the 
experiences of our allies and those of 
the subjected nations of Europe. 

The first of these lessons has been 
the rule that in air warfare to defend is 
more hazardous than to attack. However, 
considering the scattered locations of 
our sources of strength, and their far 
flung distances from German bases, Ger- 
man offensive by air upon us makes their 
air offensive a maximum hazard in ex- 
ception to the rule, so long as Britain 
can keep up her resistance. 

The second of these lessons are the 
tactical advantages of different eleva- 
tions for bombardment attacks, ranging 
from tree-top height to the sub-strato- 
sphere of 30,000 feet, and of speed, 
maneuverability, flexibility of armament, 
values of camera work and bombsight. 

Third, the development and adapta- 
tion of new types and designs to meet 
the strategic needs of an independent air 
offensive such as heavy bombers, trans- 
port planes for air-borne troops and air 
force supplies, transport gliders, etc. 


HIS last point is worth looking at a 

bit more closely. During the heavy 
night bombings of London and other 
cities, in December 1940, the British Air 
Ministry made a statement that strenu- 
ous efforts were being made to put into 
rapid production and active operation 
several heavy long range bombers which 
would strike hard at the enemy’s indus- 
tries and communications centers behind 
the lines. It was also known that the 
Nazis were playing the same game. In 
this race, the British have scored de- 
cisively, aided as we shall see by Amer- 
ica’s rapidly expanding heavy bomber 
program. 

Fy the spring of 1941 R.A.F.’s Bomb- 
er Command had two new types in 
operation, the Short Stirling and the 
Handley-Page Halifax, 4-engine giants 
weighing over 32 tons fully loaded and 


capable of carrying the terrific load ot 
some 5 or 6 tons of bombs to Berlin 
(round trip about 1,200 miles). Shortly 
afterwards the large twin-engine Avro 
Manchester was put into service, and 
during the spring of 1942 its big brother, 
the 4-engine Avro Lancaster, largest op- 
erational bomber now in the air. 

From July 1941 the Fortress I began 
to make its spectacular appearance with 
the R.A.F. This is our Boeing B-17 Fly- 
ing Fortress, which for speed, range, 
ceiling and general reliability is tops 
among heavy bomber types. The Fortress 
II is now being received, our B-17 E, 
which is turning in such dazzling per- 
formances in our Far Eastern theater. 
Another headache for Adolf and Tojo 
lies in the fact that not only Boeing, 
where production has tripled since Pearl 
Harbor, but two other huge factories 
are rolling out these new Flying Fort- 
resses. 

When General Arnold stated during 
his conference in London that “American 
crews would fy in American planes as 
American units” in an offensive against 
Nazi-occupied Europe he probably had 
reference to these remarkable planes and 
the equally remarkable Consolidated 
B-24, called the Liberator by the R.A.F. 
These are now in quantity production in 
four huge factories, including Ford’s gi- 
gantic Willow Run plant. 


E newest versions of these planes, 
supercharged for high altitude per- 
formance, and heavily armed for defen- 
sive operations, are a few tons lighter 
than the British big boys and carry some- 
what smaller bomb loads, but on the 
other hand are faster, more. maneuver- 
able and can operate thousands of feet 
higher, in the sub-stratosphere. Much 
larger and heavier American bombers 
are well on the way and will doubtless 
see action before this show is over. 
How about Germany? In the spring of 
1941 large numbers of Focke-Wulf 4- 
engine Kuriers came into action. This 
was an adaptation of the long range 
Condor commercial type. They have 
had a sinister part in the battle of the 
Atlantic in long range patrol work in 
coéperation with dive bombers, fighters 
and submarines. As military aircraft, 
however, they have proved very vulner- 
able and have been shot down like flies 
by the R.A.F.’s Coastal Command 
planes, the Sunderland and Catalina fly- 
ing boats, and the Hudsons and Lib- 
erators, the last three American built. 
Other Luftwaffe 4-engine types have 
been announced but have not been much 
seen in action, including the large 
Junkers 96 and Heinkel 177. The fact 
that the R.A.F. has paid considerable 
attention to the factories where these 
types were being developed and produced 
may have a lot to do with this disap- 
pointing result. There’s something else 
that is of more than passing interest. 
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The famous World War flyer, General 
Ernest Udet, well-known to many Amer- 
ican aviators, was the minister of air- 
craft production under Air Marshal 
Goering. There is quite a persistent feel- 
ing in many informed quarters that there 
was something more than met the eye 
in connection with Udet’s “accidental” 
death. In short, he was purged. Both 
Udet and Goering opposed the 4-engine 
long range heavy bomber on the ground 
of its alleged vulnerability to faster, more 
maneuverable enemy fighter aircraft. 
Also from the standpoint of cost, and 
loss of life of valuable bomber crews 
of 6 or 8 men, too many eggs in one 
basket. 

The nazi Luftwaffe was geared to 
close codéperation with ground troops, 
and froze its designs in 1938-39 around 
two or three main fighter types and the 
same number of medium bombers. De- 
spite its overwhelming numbers the Luft- 
waffe failed in the air battle of Britain. 
It also failed against a rejuvenated 
Soviet Air Force last winter. A goat 
had to be found—so, exit Udet. 

Added to the sum of codérdinated 
planning, lessons learned, and strategic 
position, is our advantage in warplane 
resources. Not only are our planes su- 
perior to Germany’s in design and qual- 
ity, but our number can increase by 
compound ratios as we destroy her re- 
placement reserve production. The prem- 
ise that our air force can within a short 
period destroy the production of enemy 
planes may be tested by elementary 
mathematics. 

Judged by our present production, the 
United Air Forces can send 1000 planes 
on a “good day” carrying over 2000 tons 
of bombs to kill, destroy or impede as 
many as 90,000 to 100,000 airplane 
workers, or 10% of those at work in 
German aircraft engine and instrument 
factories, It is generally conceded that 
if 10% of the total number of factory 
workers are kept out of work for as 
long a period as three months, provided 


they are widely scattered throughout all 
the factories, the interruption in overall 
production will be a near total cessation, 
or approximately 100%. 

In this connection it should be noted 
that the vulnerability of German war 
industry is far greater now than was the 
case earlier in the war. Then the point 
was rightly taken that German air bases 
on the invasion coast were much closer 
to the industrial heart of Britain than 
R.A.F. bases would ever be to the cen- 
ters of German war production in the 
Ruhr basin. However, the increase in 
the range and bomb load of the new 
heavy bombers has changed all that. 
Essen, home of the great Krupp works, 
and Cologne, vital war production and 
communications center, are only 300 
miles from London. Much bombed 
Hamm is the Ruhr’s eastern outlet, and 
traffic jams lasting for weeks are being 
created by the terrific R. A. F. bomb- 
ings. It is now too late for Germany to 
attempt to move her factories or estab- 
lish new ones farther away. 

Ten years ago the Ruhr was the first 
territory re-occupied, in defiance of the 
Versailles Treaty. Now it appears that 
it may be the nazi Achilles heel. 

During the four-month period ending 
November 30th the Nazi war machine 
must produce 2,500 fighters and 3,500 
bombing planes if they are to keep 
abreast of the Allied Air Forces. In ad- 
dition, there must be built within Ger- 
many and occupied territory 10,000 
Junkers Jumo or Daimler Benz motors 
and their complement of propellers, ac- 
cessories and appliances for same. Al- 
lowing 20,000 man hours for each fight- 
ing plane, 70,000 for a bomber, 8,000 for 
each motor and 5,000 for the gadgets 
and miscellaneous work on each of the 
total 6,000 airframes, 288,000,000 man 
hours of airplane munition work must 
be done over these four months or a 
total of 9,600,000 man hours per day 
or the Luftwaffe will be unable to main- 
tain its air force in Russia, Libya or at 





"My word! There must be a thousand hunters to every rabbit.” 
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home. In other words, without such work 
the Nazi Air Force from the matériel side 
alone will get on a toboggan, for truly 
when any air unit or air force begins 
to break and crumble it crashes, 

Allowing, irrespective of shifts, for ten 
hours per day per able man the con- 
centration on this second front by air 
will directly menace each day nearly a 
million aircraft workers. 

To say that it is possible to render 
hors de combat some 90,000 of the 
German workers for four months is only 
in keeping with experience gained in 
the token raids of Rostock and Lubeck. 
Rostock was hit four successive nights, 
and the damage was far greater than that 
at Coventry. Two hundred and twenty- 
five tons of bombs seriously affected 
work at Coventry, 800 tons were laid on 
Rostock. The largest bomb dropped on 
Coventry weighed 1,100 pounds. Four- 
thousand-pound “Maggies” razed Ros- 
tock. The eggs laid on Coventry were 
like hailstones as compared to the “block 
bombs of Rostock!” 

To keep up a constant bombardment 
of 1,000 planes each good weather day 
or night will require a reserve-in-commis- 
sion of another 1,000 planes, and 3,000 
planes under repair. Although nights are 
shorter in summer, the weather permits 
for more flying nights on which to make 
raids. Feasible raids on German factories 
from nearby British bases may eventual- 
ly number 500 every night over two or 
three different cities, or as many as 2,000 
on one target. With air supremacy 
gained, raids could be made both day 
and night and could penetrate much 
farther inland. We are ready to destroy 
Germany’s source of air power. We have 
the planes and the service of facilities. 

The fulfillment of bombardment mis- 
sions over factory targets depends upon 
our gaining air supremacy on a second 
front by destroying its “third dimen- 
sion” air defense, the fighter planes. 

Germany’s air defense is maintained by 
fighting planes. We need not count the 
grounded anti-aircraft fire. Since her 
number of fighters has been occupied on 
the Russian front, defense along the 
English Channel has been greatly di- 
minished. As our bombardment missions 
pierce this air defense, their numbers 
have fewer and fewer chances of re- 
plenishment. The strategy of destroying 
these fighter planes accomplished, we 
may exercise all the tactics of air war- 
fare. 

Added to the tactics of different ele- 
vations for attack, and the timing of 
repeated bombing, Air Marshal Harris 
has lately included that of the sudden 
shifting of target objectives. This may 
be on account of the weather or to 
check any fifth column activity. Recent- 
ly a munitions factory was attacked on 
a night when plans had been made to 
cover another target 350 miles away. 
Harris had ordered the switch only two 
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hours before the bombing was scheduled. 

Time is still a part of strategy in 
gaining air supremacy! 

The gaining of air supremacy by de- 
stroying the German air defense of 
fighter planes must be done now while 
our sea convoys of munitions and sup- 
plies can operate successfully, while 
Great Britain still maintains supremacy 
of the Channel, and while the Russian 
Bear paws half of their numbers of 
fighting planes. We must gain supremacy 
now. 

Added to the fact that the moment 


FOR 


(Continued from page 15) 

and complete service of men who have 
spent years in helping veterans secure 
hospitalization, prosecute their compen- 
sation and pension claims, in securing 
aid for their dependents back home. The 
rehab men and women of the Legion 
and its Auxiliary have never forgotten 
that for too many veterans the war is a 
thing that lasts all of their days on earth. 

The Army and the Navy have their 
own emergency relief funds. The money 
invested in these funds is administered 
by officers of the services. It is used to 
cover those cases where distress that 
comes to the men in the service, or to 
their families back home, is not cov- 
ered in the pay schedules. There is 
many a gob and many a buck private 
whose lot will be made easier throug 
the Navy Relief Fund and the Army 
Emergency Relief who will have been 
aided by the Legion’s assistance given 
in the raising of this money. The Le- 
gion’s National Defense Division and 
its National Americanism Commission 
have gone all out in their efforts to make 
these fund-raising efforts successful. 

When John Doe, ex-soldier of the 
Umteenth Regiment comes marching 
home from the war, he is going to want 
a job. And the Legionnaire knows all 
about that experience of hunting a job. 
He has been through it several times. 
The war has expanded job opportunities 
enormously, but there still are more than 
200,000 veterans of the First World 
War who are seeking employment and 
haven’t found it. Nevertheless, the Le- 
gion’s national employment committee, 
while continuing its efforts to put these 
veterans in jobs, is also studying meth- 
ods to improve the lot of the employ- 
ment-seeking veteran who will return 
from this war. As the report of the Na- 
tional Employment Committee ex- 
pressed it our objectives now are to see 
what The American Legion can do to 
supply the manpower needed for the pro- 
duction battle line in this war, and to aid 
in preventing widespread unemployment 
after victory is achieved. 

The legislation establishing the selec- 
tive service system calls for the re-em- 
ployment of the new crop of veterans un- 
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for the success of establishing a second 
air offensive has come, is the expedient 
that it can be done now with the great- 
est “economy of forces’—a military 
principle not to be ignored. As air su- 
premacy is gained casualties will be less 
and less. Even in the beginning of our 
offensive across the Channel, casualties 
were one-half of those estimated as 
probable, one-third the percent deemed 
worth the military gain. 

With the establishment of air su- 
premacy on the “second front” the mu- 
sic of victory has begun, because air 


der certain specified conditions. The 
selective service system, therefore, will 
be called upon to act as an employment 
agency when these men come out of the 
service. In making its plan to cover that 
difficult period, heads of the selective 
service system have asked Legion na- 
tional headquarters to have representa- 
tives of the employment staff of the Le- 
gion as a pert of the planning body. 


UR members haven’t forgotten the 

strains of that old army song which 
says that all we do is sign the pay roll. 
And so our legislative committee and 
staff went to bat for the increased pay 
bill for Johnny Doughboy. And there’s 
many a guy over in Ireland, or out in 
Australia, or somewhere on the seven 
seas, who is going to be thankful for hav- 
ing a few additional dollars left after he 
has paid his insurance, the laundry bill, 
and acknowledged the other pay deduc- 
tions known only to the soldier and the 
sailor. 

Equally potent was the aid the Le- 
gion gave in securing approval of the 
allotment and allowance increases so as 
to provide fewer financial worries for 
the members of the family left at home 
who are dependent upon the help those 
dollars give. 

Through its legislative effort The 
American Legion has requested and is 
requesting the Congress to grant to the 
veterans of the second World War all 
the benefits that have been secured for 
veterans of the first World War. Con- 
siderable progress has been made but 
additional legislation must be enacted 
to fully complete the objective. Noth- 
ing will be left undone to build a na- 
tional sentiment favorable to extending 
to our successors the good things we 
have gained in a long struggle down 
through the years. We wish to avoid the 
taint of discrimination that sometimes 
has existed of veterans of earlier wars 
enjoying benefits not available to those 
who fought in later conflicts. 

The National Legislative Committee 
codéperated with the appropriate govern- 
mental agencies to the fullest extent in 
pressing for the enactment of the Pay 
Act, ithe Family Allotment and Allow- 


supremacy means power to retaliate 
nazi ruthless destruction in complete 
measure. 

Success which has proved Hitler's 
claims to domination will yield. The 
German people already shaken in faith, 
fearing the wrath of our avenging forces 
will have no will to continue a fight 
based upon false claims. The human will 
which has been persuaded by a flare of 
success, is still human and will break 
with repeated failure. 

We must give the knockout blow from 
the air—now. 


THE MAN IN UNIFORM 


ance Act, a law granting compensation 
for war-incurred disability or death, free 
mailing privileges and has sponsored or 
advocated various amendments to the 
National Life Insurance Act. The Le- 
gion took an active part in urging enact- 
ment of liberalizing amendments to the 
Soldiers and Sailors Relief Act, and a 
proposal that service men may vote by 
mail. The Legion’s bill to provide non- 
service-connected hospitalization for 
present service men has been favorably 
reported and is now on the House Cal- 
endar, and a bill to provide total and 
permanent disability coverage in Na- 
tional Life Insurance policies has been 
introduced for the Legion. 

Two efforts to limit or destroy rights 
to evidence upon which to base claims 
for compensation or pension by mem- 
bers of the present armed forces have 
been defeated in Congress by the watch- 
fulness of the National Legislative Com- 
mittee of The American Legion, One 
bill offered in Congress and strongly sup- 
ported by the War Department would 
have eliminated the furnishing of medi- 
cal records to members of the armed 
forces. Strenuous objection was raised 
by the Legion and the bill was amended 
to authorize furnishing medical records 
upon written request of the service man 
at the time of his discharge. The second 
bill was introduced at the request of the 
War Department and provided that men 
suffering disabilities who desired to enter 
the armed services must sign a written 
waiver of all rights to pensions, eom- 
pensation, retirement pay or any other 
benefit and any aggravation thereof, not 
only for themselves but for their de- 
pendents. War Department officials, in- 
cluding Undersecretary of War Robert 
P. Patterson, appeared before the Sen- 
ate Military Affairs Committee, advocat- 
ing favorable action on the measure. 

While Acting Legislative Director 
Francis M. Sullivan was testifying, 
Judge Patterson remarked that the War 
Department needed some of these dis- 
abled men and desired to call them to ac- 
tive duty. The Legion’s representative 
replied that if the War Department had 
need for these disabled men, then the 
Department ought to be willing to grant 
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them the same privileges that are ac- 
corded all other service men. 


ILT D. CAMPBELL, executive 

director of the war-created Divi- 
sion of National Defense at national 
headquarters of the Legion in India- 
napolis, has become an unofficial father 
confessor to many a member of the new 
armed forces of the nation. 

He got that way by being the author 
of the Legion’s pamphlet, now a best 
seller, titled FALL-IN. The second edi- 
tion of Fall-Jn is now about exhausted. 
That means 1,300,000 of them have gone 
to men now in the services. With a fore- 
word by National Commander Stam- 
baugh, the pamphlet, pocket-sized, starts 
right in to give the new soldier the benefit 
of the experience gained by Legionnaires 
of the first World War. It contains a 
wealth of non-technical information not 
elsewhere compiled in one booklet. 

Those who use the information, and 
the incoming correspondence at National 
Headquarters indicates there are many, 
will benefit both during the period of 
their war service and in the trying years 
to come after the war. Milt Campbell’s 
role of father confessor is gained by the 
fact that he, out of a broad general ex- 
perience in military, civil, and Legion 
life, is detailed to answer the soldiers’ 
mail. He answers many an unusual ques- 
tion in this correspondence. The requests 
he gets for advice are those the buck 
private won’t ordinarily put to his top 
kick or Skipper. 


N A field not directly concerned with | 


the men in the service, but neverthe- 
less of great benefit to them, the Law 
and Order Committee of the Legion 
has been active in securing the adoption 
of state legislative enactments permit- 
ting local and state authorities to ad- 
vance the war effort by the prevention 
of sabotage and destruction in the indus- 
trial efforts of the nation. Thus another 
bar to the furnishing of the things neces- 
sary to the man in battle has been re- 
moved. 

As he has supported campaigns to in- 
crease the Army and Navy relief funds 
so the Legionnaire has been active in 
raising funds for the United Service 
Organizations, that group which has pro- 
vided many programs of recreation and 
entertainment wherever our armed 
forces have been sent. While the Legion 
did not become a member of United 
Service Organizations, its National 
Commander has sat on the governing 
board of USO to insure continued at- 
tention to the purposes for which its 
funds are expended. 

Collateral activities of the Legion- 
naire have extended into a great many 
other fields of war activity. He has ad- 
vanced the cause of recruiting for the 
Navy, for the Air Cadets, and for other 
Specialized services. He has relieved men 
and officers for combat duty by accept- 
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KEEP THE BOYS 
ON THEIR TOES 


Send THEM 


Dt Scholls 


FOOT BALM « 


Remember back in your A.E.F. days, when 
you tramped all day on sore, tender, burn- 
ing, aching feet? Man, what you wouldn’t 
have given for some real foot relief! . .. 10, 
20 or 30 miles of rough going on sore feet 
was no joke then—and it’s no joke for the 
boys fighting this war, either . . . But this 
time the boys can get real relief—and you 
can give it to them at very small cost. 


Send a jar of Dr. Scholl’s FOOT BALM 
and a can of Dr. Scholl’s FOOT POWDER 


LEGION POSTS: 
of each in your next mailing. 
AUXILIARIES: See that every 


one of your boys gets these 
Dr. Scholl’s Foot Remedies. 


There is a Dr. Scholl Foot Comfori* 
Remedy, Appliance or Arch Support 


FOOT POWDER 


to your boy—or any boy in the service. It’s 
easy to do, for these famous Foot Aids are 
now packed in special mailing cartons 
with label, all ready to address, stamp 
and drop in the mail. 

These Dr. Scholl’s Foot Aids are on sale at 
Drug, Shoe and Department Stores. 

Foot Relief is a gift sure to be appreciated 
—and it will help keep him on his toes. 


Include one 





for Most Every Foot Trouble. 


FREE FOOT BOOK and sample of Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads for Corns. Write Dr. Scholl's, Jac. Dept. A-L, Chicago. 


‘Pat. 
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ing service in the Army Specialist Corps. 
Times without number he has been a 
blood donor so that invaluable supplies 
of blood plasma would be ready for use 
whenever and wherever it is needed. 
Thousands upon thousands of young men 
who now are away from home for the 
first time are being invited into the 
homes of Legionnaires for a taste of 
home cooking. The soldier on a short 
furlough seldom finds a Legionnaire who 
is not willing to give him a lift to the 
next point on his journey. Scrap and 
salvage campaigns to provide the neces- 
sities of war have been given support 
by the Legionnaire as often as they have 
been announced. The sale of War Bonds 
and War Savings Stamps to provide the 
dollars for war has been stimulated in 
three ways: First, by the purchase of 
bonds with Legion funds; second, through 
the individual Legionnaire’s purchases; 
and third, by his work in selling them to 
every household where funds are avail- 
able. 

In many communities the Legion Post 
provides a celebration for the man en- 
tering service. Late:, it is available to 
give aid and assistance to the family in 


need left at home. Its headquarters often 
is the center of community war activi- 
ties and, where practicable, it is the 
scene for enjoyable off-duty parties for 
the men in service. 

Many, many times the soldier and 
sailor get the home town paper because 
of the interest of the Legionnaire who 
hasn’t forgotten about him. The Forty 
and Eight is responsible for providing 
him with decks of playing cards. The 
Legionnaire has conducted an elaborate 
campaign to salvage old phonograph rec- 
ords and thus provide funds to send a 
continuing supply of new recorded music 
to the fighting men. 

Back of all these individual and or- 
ganizational efforts to care for the man 
now called to the colors, the Legion- 
naire is continuing to build a broad gen- 
eral background through the establish- 
ment of correct policies for fighting the 
war at home. 

For the first time since he became a 
Legionnaire back in 1919 he sees the 
national defense program outstripping 
the one for which he made a blueprint in 
the National Defense Act of 1920. He 
continues to support through national 


convention act the effort to establish the 
principle of universal service in time of 
war. The average Legionnaire is hopeful 
that when Joe Gob returns from the 
service he will find that every citizen 
has contributed to the war effort and 
that a new group of profiteering million- 
aires has not been built on his services 
in war. 

The Legionnaire is overlooking no op- 
portunity to advance the thought that 
the overthrow of Hitlerism and all that 
it means is the sole objective of this na- 
tion in war; and he is militantly working 
to see that no diverting controversies de- 
lay the achievement of this goal. 

The Legionnaire knows that the blue 
and gold emblem he wears is a symbol 
of successful service in time of war. He, 
more than the average citizen, knows 
how war is fought. In this war as in past 
wars the only way wars can be won is 
to come to grips with the enemy. So it 
is the Legionnaire who, in the armed 
forces or out, is everlastingly engaged 
in improving the physical condition, the 
equipment, and the training of these 
who must bring victory to the United 
States by taking the offensive, 


THEY GO FOR BOOKS 


(Continued from page 19) 

as being of value and will handle it re- 
spectfully if you encourage that respect. 
Before long each shipment of books was 
accompanied by some brief printed in- 
structions. Often a sergeant was named 
as camp librarian. A man no longer had 
to rummage through a pile of junk to 
find something he could read. 

Magazines were a headache. Often an 
outfit would receive a couple of hundred 
magazines, but they would all be the 
same issue of the same magazine, and 
once a man finished reading his copy he 
had nobody to swap with. The next 
month that outfit might receive a hun- 
dred or more copies of some entirely 
different magazine. A man might start 
a continued story and never see the 
succeeding issues. 

So Stevenson had the A. L. A. ware- 
house in Hoboken make up uniform 
bundles: one copy each of the Post, and 
Collier’s, and whatever other magazines 
were being shipped. Then a camp or de- 
tachment was given so many bundles. 
For a while 250,000 magazines a month 
arrived in France and were delivered, 
fresh and readable, to the men in uni- 
form. That helped morale a lot. 

You recall that, even though the war 
ended officially on November 11, 1918, 
a large share of the two million or more 
men in the A, E. F. stayed on in the 
various armies of occupation for perhaps 
a full year longer. Here is where books 
for soldiers did their best work. There 
was a general let-down in place of the 
war-time suspense. Time hung heavy. 


s2 


The man who could read books was 
lucky. 

The Army even set up its own uni- 
versity. It is probably the first and only 
university maintained by an army in the 
field. Located at Beaune, Céte d’or, in 
France, the American A. E. F. Uni- 
versity under John Erskine, famous 
author and chairman of the Army Edu- 
cation Commission, did a brilliant job. 
Its library of 30,000 volumes was hand- 
picked by the A. L. A. After the A. E. F. 
came home the A. L. A. presented the 
town of Beaune thousands of these vol- 
umes, including all books relating to 
American history. It was a gift of last- 
ing importance, because no university in 
France had such an assortment, as 
Mayor Dubois of Beaune assured Er- 
skine when he re-visited France a few 
vears ago. 


N THE fall of 1918 Stevenson set up 

a policy which many experts felt 
would not work. He announced that the 
main library at Paris would send any 
book, on request, to any soldier, any- 
where in France. “You'll never get the 
books back,” predicted the wiseacres. 
But Stevenson felt that the way to de- 
velop trustworthiness is to start trust- 
ing people. He wrapped a book well 
and sent it by franked Army mail to any 
soldier. Returning the book was equally 
easy: the soldier turned the paper over, 
tied it with the same string, and sent 
it back, also free. 

Wonderingly, the men of the A. E. F. 
started laying their yearnings and their 


ambitions before Stevenson. Some were 
doubtful at first; it was good to see new 
faith sprout up when the library made 
good on a promise. Take the army pri- 
vate—Stevenson has forgotten his name 
but he'll never forget the letter—who 
wrote candidly: 


I read in the Stars and Stripes that 
you’re sending books to soldiers, but 
I don’t believe it. This probably is 
some of the same old run-around we 
fellows in the Army are thoroughly 
used to. But just in case there still is 
a Santa Claus, I'd like to put in my 
request for some books. 


The idea took hold quickly. Even be- 
fore the Armistice, Stevenson was filling 
“mail orders” for books—chiefly refer- 
ence books, because the camp libraries 
provided the more popular reading 
books. 

Some men asked for books to help 
them do a better war job. Sergeant J. F. 
Sullivan, Headquarters Troop, 77th Di- 
vision; of the A. E. F., asked for a copy 
of the Grocer’s Encyclopedia. Sergeant 
J. E. Barry, Jr., 548650, Headquarters 
Detachment, 3d Division, of the A. E. F., 
asked for Isaac Pitman’s Short Course 
in Stenography, he being an army stenog- 
rapher in the office of the judge-advocate 
at the time. Other requests—Stevenson 
has saved 40,000 letters from men of 
the A. E. F.—asked for a French Gram- 
mar, copies of the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, an elementary 
textbook of the Slavic language, The 
A. B. C. of Foreign Exchange, any book 
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on how to build a concrete grain ele- 
yator, and hundreds of others. 

Many men asked for books to help 
fit them for better jobs when they got 
back. Radio and aviation were just start- 
ing to develop. Men, many of them lying 
broken and discouraged in army hos- 
pitals, reached out for a new ladder by 
which to readjust themselves to a new 
life. They asked for all manner of books: 
copies of The Life of Lincoln by the 
dozens; a book on geology for one man; 
books on burglary and accident insur- 
ance for Private James TenBrock of the 
339th Ambulance Company; the Amer- 
ican Civil Engineer’s Pocket Book for 
Private John B. Dabney, Engineer 
Troops, Ursy, Niévre; a copy of Mun- 
sterberg’s Psychology for Private Frank 
W., Lorimer, 301st Train Headquarters 
Military Police; and any of Blackstone’s 
standard books of law for Private Alfred 
E. Lester, attached to O&TCYA No. 4, 
whatever that means, 

Likewise, Private Chas. F. Cyr wrote 
from Evacuation Hospital No. 7: 


I would very much like to have a 
book on Lighting and Lighting Sys- 
tems on Automobiles. If you have none 
at hand I would like most any study 
of automobiles. 


Walter S. Stephens, whose work in 
the Radio Intelligence Sections opened 
up a world just then being born, asked 


for Practical Wireless Telegraphy and a 
book called Alternating Currents. 

There were other requests, some serious, 
some fiction. Sergeant George J. Hairing, 
Zone Major, 77th Division, wrote he was 
returning Confessions of an Opium Eater 
and Lord Jim and would return Carlyle’s 
French Revolution soon, as his outfit was 
moving toward the LeMans area from 
which they expected to “parti” soon for 
America and home. 

Other men asked for everything from 
The Modern Bank to Plane and Solid 
Geometry, not forgetting Elementary 
Radiotelegraphy, and a book on journal- 
ism, and Dickens, and Harold Bell 
Wright, and even an occasional religious 
book by such men as Fosdick. It takes 
all kinds of men to make an army! 

It did not surprise Stevenson that 
many men discovered poetry for the first 
time while soldiers in the A. E. F. A 
soldier’s life is lived to the rhythm of 
disciplined feet, and poetry speaks the 
soldier’s language. One man even lugged 
all the way from home a five-pound copy 
of The Home Book of Verse, compiled by 
the same Burton Stevenson who was now 
acting as European Representative for 
the American Library Association. Other 
men sent in their requests for poems. 

Kipling was an army favorite, espe- 
cially some of his military poetry. And 
what of Kipling do you think was 
the super-duper four-star All-American 


favorite? You’d never guess. It was that 
lilting and irreverent lyric that started: 


I've taken my fun where I found it 
I’ve rogued and I’ve ranged in my 
time; 
I've ’ad my pickings o’ sweethearts, 
An’ four o’ the lot was prime. 


The poem goes on to chant: 

An’ I learned about women from ‘er. 
And ends with the saucy line: 

An’ learn about women from me! 


If you wish to moralize, you may ex- 
press regret that the Army boys did not 
rather choose Kipling’s The Sons of 
Martha. But boys will be boys. Here 
were thousands of young fellows, full of 
homesickness—and oats. They knew what 
they wanted. So Stevenson made this 
rollicking gem available, and any army 
lad who wrote and said “Can you tell 
me where I can get a copy of that poem 
by Kipling—it goes sort of like this”— 
was sent, not a letter, not a book, not 
directions to his nearest bookstore, but 
a personal copy of Kipling’s The Ladies 
—amimeographed. 

The last American soldier sailed home 
from France in February, 1920. Steven- 
son came home too in April. He was to 
return in 1925 for five years to head up 
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a permanent American library which the 
A. L. A. established in Paris, but for 
now he itched to get home to Chilli- 
cothe and write some more books. But 
this thrifty soul couldn’t see those mil- 
lions of army library books wasted. 

Some of course got lost in the mud. 
Fred E. Samuels, S. S. U., 630, Convois 
Autos, wrote that he had been reading 
Beard’s American Citizenship when a 
sudden bombardment caused him to drop 
the book and jump for cover. When he 
returned to his ambulance he found a 
piece of eclat or shell had pierced the 
book. Could he keep it now as a souvenir, 
he asked. Or should he pay for the 
damage? Stevenson wrote him he could 
keep the book, with the A. L. A.’s com- 
pliments. 

Thousands of books were abandoned 
when outfits moved up to the front. Some 
just disappeared. But out of what was 
left Stevenson assembled a full million 
copies, clean and usable, including many 
technical books, bought new and well 
handled. These were boxed up in the 
same sturdy wooden boxes and the Army 
used them to level up the deck loads on 
returning ships, and thus landed them 
in New York free. These million books 
were given by the A. L. A. to small and 
deserving colleges and village libraries. 

Of the remaining books, thousands 
were given to the French foyers de sol- 
dats or French camp libraries and other 
thousands were presented to French uni- 


(Continued from page 11) 

Spain in 1895 to feel out the government 
officials on the possibility of buying Cuba 
for one hundred million dollars; he es- 
tablished Cosmopolitan University, a 
super-correspondence school; he was one 
of the earliest aviation enthusiasts, and 
was one of the first to recognize the 
world-revolutionizing possibilities of the 
automobile. 

In 1896 Walker sponsored an automo- 
bile race from City Hall Park, New York, 
to Irvington, a distance of sixteen and 
one-half miles, won by a Duryea Motor 
Wagon, whose record time was sixty- 
five minutes. In 1898 he bought out the 
Stanley Automobile Company and began 
the manufacture of steam car Mobiles at 
a huge plant at Philipse Manor, adjoin- 
ing Tarrytown, New York. After a 
couple of years of building cars he felt 
that the time was ripe to introduce his 
Mobile to.the United States Army. 

On April 9, 1900, Mr. Walker ad- 
dressed a letter to Elihu Root, Secretary 
of War, submitting a proposal to manu- 
facture an automobile for use by the 
Army. He knew, of course, that changes 
in the army system came slowly and 
are effected only after a long and tor- 
tuous unwinding of official red tape. 

Secretary Root, polite and urbane 
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versities, to bring about a better under- 
standing of these United States abroad. 

Today, Burton Stevenson, still young 
and vigorous at 69 and still in Chilli- 
cothe, works beneath a framed letter 
from General Pershing saying “well 
done” for a capable and important job 
for the men of the A. E. F. Like other 
veterans of the last war, he hopes that 
the matter of books is receiving prime 
attention in this war. Are there camp 
libraries for the lonely U. S. lads in Aus- 
tralia, and Iceland, and Ireland? He 
wonders. 

In this new war the handling of books 
is in charge of librarians selected by the 
Army and Navy themselves. That may 
be an advantage; also, may not. The 
A. L. A. helped tremendously in sorting 
the 10,192,189 books collected to date, 
and the Red Cross and the U. S. O. pro- 
vided some of the funds. John M. Con- 
nor, director of the Victory Book Cam- 
paign, reports that 3,600,000 books have 
already been distributed to pests and 
bases and U. S. O. clubs. That’s a good 
start. Books not desirable for distribu- 
tion to soldiers and sailors are to be sold 
and the proceeds used to buy new books. 
This includes two rare books reported as 
worth $200 and $400, contributed free 
and discovered by some alert librarian. 

Eight percent of the men in the last 
war came home in wooden overcoats or 
stayed abroad with the poppies in France. 
This is a war of machines rather than 


ARMY MEETS AUTO 


diplomat that he was, replied to the 
letter in a rather cordial manner, but 
made his position clear “that the use 
of the automobile for army transporta- 
tion is not favorably considered at this 
time.” 

With that exchange of letters Mr. 
Walker let the matter rest until October 
25, 1900, when he again brought the 
subject of the automobile to the atten- 
tion of the Secretary, stressing the revo- 
lutionary potentialities of the automo- 
bile in modern warfare, and urging that 
a board of officers be appointed to test 
his machine. To this fair proposal the 
Secretary agreed, and though a board 
composed of Brigadier General A. E. 
Bates, Paymaster of the Army, Chair- 
man, Lieutenant Colonel Samuel Reber, 
Captain John M. Carson, Jr., Captain 
Stephen H. Elliott, and Lieutenant 
George M. Hoffman, Corps of Engineers, 
was appointed it was not until October 
of the following year that the techni- 
calities were completed and the first part 
of the test got under way. 

But few automobile concerns were op- 
erating in 1901 and, according to the 
National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, the total output of machines of 
all makes during that year totaled but 
7,000. Walker’s Mobile Company of 





men; fatalities may be less, although in 
this war America has to do the bulk of 
the fighting alone instead of merely back- 
ing up already strong allies. The war 
just ahead may be frightful in a way 
that none of us can contemplate. Even 
so, not all the men who go away to war 
come home dead. Some men return 
heroes. Some men, just kids when they 
sign up, come home with new determina- 
tion and a new picture of what the 
world can be. In keeping a fighting man 
cheerful and decent while the war is on 
and helping our brothers and nephews 
and sons in the present American Ex- 
peditionary Forces to train themselves 
for the future when this war is over, 
books do a job of friendliness which no 
human being, no friend from home, is 
permitted to do. 

If “one with God is a majority,” as 
Wendell Phillips so hopefully said, then 
perhaps one American soldier with a 
book becomes an army in himself. We 
of America can be proud of the way we 
fight a war with books as well as bullets. 
After all, these soldiers in today’s A. E. 
F. are going to be mighty important 
citizens of this nation when they get 
back. Let’s not let them down—let’s not 
let them grow rusty or stale or sour— 
while they are away from home now, 
fighting the war that you and I as 
decrepit old veterans of 1918’s war, are 
considered “too old” to help fight and 
win today. 








America at Tarrytown, according to his 
page advertisements in the Cosmopolitan, 
was making twenty-four models, rang- 
ing from a $750 runabout—styled like 
an old-fashioned, folding-top, one-horse 
buggy—to $10,000 racing cars. But mass 
production through the assembly line 
was a long way in the future, each ma- 
chine turned out was to all intents and 
purposes an individual job. 

Mr. Walker had organized the manvu- 
facturers and was president of the Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers Association and, 
even as he toiled on the army test car, 
he was arranging for a meeting of the 
association in New York to be held early 
in November to discuss such matters as 
wheels, tires, gasoline, patents, and other 
pertinent subjects. 

Assembled at the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Station in Jersey City, New Jersey, 
the five officers, Mr. Walker and his two 
sons set out on the first leg of the trial 
trip to Washington at 8 o’clock in the 
morning of October 9, 1901. A double- 
boiler Mobile Wagonette had been se- 
lected and into this contraption the en- 
tire party of eight crowded with all their 
baggage, aggregating about 4,000 pounds 
weight. The route led by way of Bergen 
Point, ferry to Port Richmond, Totten- 
ville, ferry to Perth Amboy, then across 
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country to Philadelphia. The Wagon- 
ette chugged and chortled along, with 
stops every ten or twelve miles for water 
—scaring the horses and chickens and 
disturbing the quiet calm of the New 
Jersey countryside. Philadelphia was 
reached at half past six the same eve- 
ning, a distance of 93.08 miles. 

A very careful minute-by-minute log 
was kept, with notations of the condi- 
tion of the roads, time out to take water, 
fuel and to make minor repairs. Lieu- 
tenant Hoffman summarized the events 
of the first day on the log: “Day’s run 
93-08 miles—time 9 hrs., 53 min.—time 
lost at ferries, for lunch & on account 
of detours and unavoidable delays, 2 hrs., 
21 min. Average rate of speed, 12.36 
miles per hr., including stops for water, 
gasoline, etc.” 

The trip was resumed at 6:41 the next 
morning, but things did not go well. At 
Wilmington, a distance of twenty-seven 
and one-half miles, one of the boilers 
burned out. “Neglect of low-water 
alarm,” says Lieutenant Hoffman. “Lost 
about 15 minutes. Fixed boiler but it 
did not work well afterwards.” 

At 11:10 at a point one and one-half 
miles west of Wilmington the trip came 
to an inglorious finish. Lieutenant Hoff- 
man noted with commendable brevity: 
“Other boiler burned out and trip aban- 
doned after spending afternoon trying to 
fix it.” Some of the officers blamed the 
driver for carelessness in not watching 
the water-gauge. 

Though the Board was not greatly im- 
pressed with the machine—and it must 
be granted that very little in the way of 
practical performance had been demon- 
strated—Mr. Walker pleaded for another 
chance with the same or another ma- 
chine of the same type. The Board con- 
sented and graciously held up its report. 

A careful search of the New York 
newspapers fails to disclose any mention 
of either test, so it must be assumed Mr. 
Walker was under some pledge of secrecy 
—a sort of a hush-hush secret develop- 
ment of a new arm of service, such as 
we have heard so much about during 
the past few years. The promoter had 
such a highly developed sense of pub- 
licity values that, unless under some sort 
of restraint, he would not have let such 
a golden opportunity pass by. It was an 
Occasion that called for champagne and 
caviar, with newshawks and camera men 
Swarming all over the place. At the same 
time, it must be noted, the papers gave 
liberal space to other automobile events, 
including the races. An automobile acci- 
dent commanded first page position and 
held about the same relative news value 
as an airplane crash fifteen or twenty 
years later. 


HE Wagonette was towed back to 
the Tarrytown plant and expert me- 


ience and accuracy. Case hardening 
adds to wear and beauty. Side ejection 
is safe and permits undis- 
tracted attention to your 
aiming. 

These Marlin features have 
proved their value over the 
years. They are worth remem- 
bering after the war is won. 


arlin big game rifles—as well as 
M the famous lever action .22— 
have featured the solid top 
receiver and side ejector 
since their introduction by 
Marlin a half century ago. 
Marlin’s solid top receiver 
permits low mounting of 
telescope sights, for conven- 
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chanics were put to work to recondition 
it. Walker was a tenacious chap and he | 
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was determined to make the machine he 
had first selected do the job and do it 
well. It was not until October 24th that 
he gave the green light to the second 
epoch-making trial trip. This one, though 
it won through to Washington after thrée 
and one-half days of plodding effort, was 
even less successful than the first. 

While that trial test was being run, 
Alexander Winton was making a new 
world record in his Winton car at the 
Detroit races, beating all former marks 
for time and distance. He made the mile 
in 1:06 4-5, lowering that record by two- 
fifths of a second, and he established a 
new ten-mile record in eleven minutes. 
John Brisben Walker with his five army 
officers in a gasoline-burning steam road 
wagon was then chugging along over the 
bad roads of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware and Maryland at a rate of 
speed that averaged much less than ten 
miles per hour. But they were making 
history. They were introducing to the 
armed forces of the United States—and 
to the world—a new form of transpor- 
tation that would within a few years 
completely revolutionize the military sys- 
tem. They were pointing the way to 
Gallieni and his army in taxicabs, to the 
long trains of supply trucks that raced 
across France in 1918, to the armored 
blitz of 1940 and on down to this hour. 

Starting from the Waldorf-Astoria Ho- 
tel—the Fifth Avenue location now oc- 
cupied by the Empire State Building— 
at 6:46 in the morning of October 24th 
the party took to the long winding trail 
that leads to Washington. This time 
Walker had provided two Wagonettes, a 
spare to care for any emergency that 
might arise, and it was well that he did. 
The lead car, a one-boiler model, carried 
the members of the Board, with the two- 
boiler job that had made the first at- 
tempt following as a pick-up car. Travel- 
ing by way of South Ferry to Staten 
Island and Perth Amboy, the same route 
was followed and all went as merry as a 
marriage bell until they reached Kings- 
ton, New Jersey. The Wagonette in 
which they were riding caught fire from 
a leaky gasoline feed-pipe and burned up. 
Lieutenant Hoffman noted in the log: 
“‘Wagonette No. 2 burned 134 miles from 
Kingston. Lost 37 minutes. Proceeded in 
Wagonette No. 1.” They did not reach 
Philadelphia until eight o'clock that 
evening, ‘ 

Leaving at 8:22 the next morning they 
battled with deep sandy roads all day 
and it was not until 7:55 that evening 
that the car reached Perryville. “Crossed 
Susquehanna River on R. R. shifter. 
Spent night at Havre de Grace.” Typical 
log entries for the day were “Road deep 
in sand—several short, steep hills. Pas- 
sengers obliged to get out several times,” 
and “Very bad sandy roads with a num- 
ber of hills. Progress slow and difficult.” 

Leaving Havre de Grace in the morn- 
ing of the 26th at 8:27, the party 
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dawdled along and did not reach Balti- 
more until 2:12, where they remained 
about an hour. The last notation in the 
log strikes a note of tragedy: “Fair dirt 
road and very hilly except for six miles 
out of Baltimore and 20 miles out of 
Washington, where roads are paved. 
Broke steering gear and buraed boiler 
near Ashton, Md. Lost 12 hours. Wagon- 
ette made last 22 miles with one boiler 
and two passengers.” 

The gallant old cripple staggered into 
Washington at 11:45 in the morning of 
the 27th, three and one-half days after 
starting so gaily from the Waldorf- 
Astoria. In the face of that record, the 
report of the Board rejecting that type 
of machine was fully justified. 

Four of the five officers made written 
reports detailing their observations, of- 
fering criticisms and making suggestions. 
Captain Carson, who expressed himself 
as fully convinced that the automobile 
could not be made to serve the Army as 
a primary means of transportation, 
thought perhaps it had some possibilities 
as an auxiliary to the regular horse and 
mule-drawn wagons. He was not willing 
to close the door tightly against powered 
machines and suggested that further tests 
be made. “As an auxiliary means of 
transportation for baggage, supplies and 
for ambulance purposes,” he said, “I be- 
lieve the carriage can be perfected with 
little effort so as to afford an efficient 
aid to the ordinary horse and mule trans- 
portation of the Army.” He wound up 
his lengthy report with a recommenda- 
tion that, after remedying certain me- 
chanical defects of the Mobile engine, six 
wagons and six ambulances be purchased 
and distributed to army posts: “Wash- 
ington Barracks, 1 wagon; General Hos- 
pital, Washington Barracks, 1 ambu- 
lance; Fort Leavenworth, 1 wagon and 
1 ambulance; Fort Riley, 1 wagon and 








1 ambulance; General Hospital of the 
Presidio, 1 ambulance; Presidio, 1 
wagon; Manila, 2 wagons and 2 am- 
bulances.” Evidently Captain Carson 
thought the Philippines offered better 
opportunities for trial tests than home 
stations. 

Captain Carson was sharply critical of 
the machine and its operation. He was 
also of the opinion that no conclusive 
observations could be made except after 
a period of field trial under normal work- 
ing conditions. His recommendations, 
then, were amplified by a provision to 
include operation of the vehicles by men 
specially trained at the factory at Tarry- 
town, and that complete and detailed 
reports be submitted at the end of six 
months and one year. “I believe this is 
the only practicable and satisfactory 
method of ascertaining whether the auto- 
mobile has, or will have, any value for 
military service,” he said. 

General Bates joined in the recommen- 
dation to purchase when the reports were 
transmitted to the Adjutant General of 
the Army. But, other than transmitting 
copies of the report and accompanying 
papers to Mr. Walker, the Army did 
nothing with it. It was not until years 
later that motor-powered vehicles came 
into the Army and those, of course, were 
of a vastly superior type. 

Lieutenant Colonel Reber made a num- 
ber of suggestions for mechanical im- 
provements, including an emergency 
brake, stronger steering gear, changes in 
the mechanics of the boiler, and the sub- 
stitution of kerosine for gasoline as a 
fuel. He had in mind the fire hazard of 
a leaking gasoline feed-line. Summing up, 
he concludes: “In my opinion neither 
type of machine is adapted to the heavy 
demands that are incident to the military 
service.” 

It does not appear that Captain Elli- 
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ott made a written report. That of Lieu- 
tenant Hoffman dealt entirely with the 
toad performance of the machine and, 
for the most part, repeated details rec- 
orded by other officers. “The test shows,” 
he said, “that on hard roads the machines 
did good work, climbing long, steep hills 
satisfactorily and attaining, on easy 
grades and level stretches, a high speed. 
But on poor roads, especially sandy ones, 
progress was slow and it was evident that 
considerable changes would have to be 
made to adapt the machinery to heavy 
work under all conditions of highway as 
they now obtain. . . . It can be stated 
almost positively that the essential requi- 
site to the practical transportation of 
heavy loads by power vehicles is a 
smooth, hard highway.” 

Aware that he had failed to impress 
the Board and that the report would be 
an adverse one, Mr. Walker was not con- 
tent to let the matter drop. He immedi- 
ately assumed another tack and, before 
the five officers were ready to report, he 
had another plan mapped out. He pro- 
posed to manufacture a car, similar in 
design but with different mechanical 
arrangement, calculated to carry four, or 
possibly six, persons. “Mr. Walker’s idea 
in submitting these machines to the Gov- 
ernment,” said General Bates, “was that 
it would be practicable to make a ma- 
chine of this power adapted to carry four 
soldiers with their week’s supply of 
rations and necessary camp equipage 


over the country so that an army might 
be moved by means of the machine at 
the rate of 100 miles a day in any de- 
sired direction.” No specific recommen- 
dation was made by the General on this 
suggestion. It was, however, dutifully 
transmitted. 

General Bates summed up: “First, I 
think that the form of engine devised 
and constructed as we have seen them, 
demonstrates the practicability of a 
steam road wagon having perhaps from 
15 to 20 horsepower, capable of moving 
on good roads 15 and possibly 20 miles 
an hour. Second, I believe that this 
wagon can only be used profitably where 
the roads have a hard foundation and 
are reasonably smooth. . . . It is of no 
use whatever on the ordipary country 
roads, even of the easiern country. It 
would be of no practical value for the 
transportation of troops and could not 
possibly be relied upon for the transpor- 
tation of troops and supplies in the field.” 
He then concurs in the recommendation 
made by Captain Carson that a number 
of machines be purchased for a more 
practical test. 

And there the matter rested; it does 
not appear that the Army took further 
action in the matter of Walker’s Mobile. 
Even the Mobile itself was forced out of 
the market by more efficient cars 
equipped with internal combustion en- 
gines. But the Mobile made the start, 
and a gallant one it was. 


OUR FORESTS GO TO WAR 


(Continued from page 21) 

wood has been distributed through hun- 
dreds of woodworking shops, down to a 
single carpenter at his bench, to fit and 
shape some part of a plane. England 
quickly found that the Douglas fir of the 
West Coast, though heavier than spruce, 
also makes excellent spars and struts for 
airplanes, as well as propeller blades. 

An important aid in using wood for 
building planes is the marvelous efficiency 
attained in laminating spars by gluing 
together small pieces of wood which have 
the requisite straightness of grain, 
density and other “aero” qualities. When 
torn apart on the testing machine, these 
laminated spars never break on the glue 
line. The wood tears asunder first. 

With laminated as well as solid spars, 
the manufacture of wooden airplanes in 
the United States has gone forward by 
leaps and bounds since our first steps in 
preparation for the war. First the trainer 
planes swung over to wood; then the 
gliders; then large transport models. The 
“requirements” for airplane building, in 
England and the United States, have 
constantly increased and embraced more 
species of wood. 

In addition to Sitka spruce and 
Douglas fir, West Coast hemlock and 
Noble fir are now utilized; Port Orford 
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cedar—and yellow poplar of the Appala- 
chian Mountains. In the Pacific North- 
west, “aero” grades have become an 
outstanding war product; and a large 
number of sawmills are painstakingly 
turning their logs and recutting their 
flitches to recover every possible foot of 
this straight-grained, perfect lumber. 
The final verdict on every piece is ren- 
dered by the inspector’s chisel, to test 
the grain for resiliency. Any piece whose 
fiber does not “pull back against the 
pick” is thrown out. 

In 1917 the Army assumed jurisdic- 
tion over airplane spruce production. A 
Spruce Division was formed in the Signal 
Corps, with Colonel Brice P. Disque in 
charge. He earned his star for the job 
he did. 

I was taken from my duties in the 
United States Forest Service to recruit 
the first regiment of forestry troops for 
the A. E. F., and then to take charge 
of their work overseas. We had 21,000 
forest engineers in France before the 
war was over, and operated 95 sawmills. 
It took 600 million board feet of lumber 
to equip and supply the A. E. F. 

At home America’s forest industries 
produced more than nine billion board 
feet of lumber for the nation’s war use 
—enough to fill a train of freight cars 
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that would stretch from New York to 
San Franciso seven-and-a-half times! 

Yet that was a meager fraction of the 
amount and variety of forest products 
that the present war is using. Now Amer- 
ican forest industries are harvesting and 
processing nearly three billion feet a 
month. Four-and-a-half times a year as 
much as we used in all of World War I. 

War Production Board estimates of 
1942 lumber requirements for the armed 
forces, for war industries, and for what 
the Board calls “essential civilian” pur- 
poses related to the conduct of the war, 
is approximately 38 billion board feet. 

In time of war a nation draws on its 
capital. That is a sacrifice no patriot 
grudges. This war is calling for five bil- 
lion feet more of forest products this 
year than was used last year for all pur- 
poses, military and civilian together, 
when we were having a mild building 
boom. But the wood the war is using 
can be replaced. While the metals that 
are shot away and the oil that is burned 
can never be recovered, we can grow 
more wood in our forests, because timber 
is a crop. 


E Army requires the various hard- 
woods for more than a hundred uses, 
ranging from skis to crutches, cots to 
butcher’s blocks, truck bodies, mess 
tables, chairs, instrument cases, tool 
handles, rifle stocks, tent pegs and poles, 
target spotters, snow shoes, and field 
radio cabinets. 

In battle advance, feather-light ply- 
wood boats each carry a squad of com- 
bat engineers across rivers to establish 
heads, while timber and plywood pon- 
toon bridges cross the stream. We plan 
to invade Europe. That must start with 
descents on beaches and commando 
operations steadily widening in arcs 
under a roof of planes, with service and 
supply forces leading an amphibian life 
until the columns can be driven inshore 
for many miles. Consider that in terms 
of lumber. 

New docks must be built, for the old 
will have been destroyed. New ware- 
houses for the twenty tons of supplies 
per man that must be brought in. Main- 
tenance shops for the trucking system. 
Other huge buildings for cold storage 
plants, large-scale bakeries, railroad 
shops, cantonments, base hospitals, am- 
munition storage. Airfields will need new 
hangars, machine shops, housing for 
fuel and supplies. There must be repair 
shops for artillery, tanks, jeeps, and the 
engineers; dumps for huge stores of 
machines and tools, spare parts, barbed 
wire, and so on through the ordnance 
and quartermaster lists. 

We may take stock of the need by 
thinking of the wood buildings massed 
at our training centers, both Army and 
Navy, here at home. 

Steel is not to be had for many of 
war’s construction demands. A new 
timber connector developed by the forest 
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industries came to the rescue. This de- 
vice makes it possible to fasten timbers 
so that the joint is as strong as the 
timber itself. Thus beams and trusses of 
any desired size can be made of solid 
wood. Experience in England has shown 
that heavy wood ‘construction resists 
damage from bombing better than steel 
and concrete. Wood beams and trusses 
“laminated” by gluing many small pieces 
together have opened another new field 
for timber engineering. 

Speed as well as strength is a prime 
requirement of massive wartime con- 
struction of factories, hangars, ware- 
houses, and powder plants. Fourteen pre- 
fabricated wooden trusses, each 116 feet 
long, were erected for the California 
Shipbuilding Company in five-and-a-half 
hours. Prefabricated wood houses and 
plywood trailers have proved the answer 
to war-industry housing in many areas. 

The Navy has called on wood to com- 
bat Axis submarines. Wood for sub- 
chasers, patrol boats, mine-layers, mine- 
sweepers, and other auxiliary vessels 
serves a triple purpose. It holds down 
costs. It speeds construction of light, 
fast craft. It conserves metal. Its virtue 
has been gallantly proved by the feats 
of the mosquito boats which, hatched 
from the yards of the Great Lakes, the 
Gulf, and both Coasts, put a new star 
of glory on the blazon of American com- 
bat history in the Philippines. 

Battleships and airplane carriers need 
dense timber for their huge over-all 
decks. Shipyards use lumber in huge 
quantities. Approximately 300,000 board 
feet goes into the ways and scaffolding 
for each big vessel—fighter or freighter. 
Steel ships are literally launched from 
wood. Drydocks are often built of wood 
pontoons which can be sunk or raised as 
needed. 


HESE are uses anyone can see. 

There are many others. Resin fills the 
spaces between shrapnel. Turpentine is 
used in flame throwers. Both resin and 
turpentine still serve their traditional 
uses as naval stores, and help to make 
paints and varnishes. Wood charcoal is 
used both in gas masks and to make 
high-grade steels. Wood cellulose is an 
important ingredient of gun powder. 
Wood yields glycerol which is a sourse of 
nitro-glycerine. Mix nitroglycerine with 
sawdust and you have dynamite. Wood 
pulp is used in making other explosives. 
Wood alcohol is an industrial solvent, 
and ethyl alcohol from wood, precisely 
the same as that distilled from grain or 
sugar, bids fair to be one of the great 
industrial fuels. Cellulose acetate is used 
for shatter-proof glass, and makes photo- 
graph film, the “eye and memory” of 
modern reconnaissance. 

Chemists, physicists, and engineers 
have given wood war uses it has never 
had before. Before we entered this war 
scientists had found that if they treated 
wood veneers with special resins and 











then applied heat and pressure they 
could produce a “compregnated” ply. 
wood of incredible strength and tough- 
ness, 

Multiple pitch propellers forced solid 
hardwoods—black walnut, cherry, birch 
—-to give way to metal for that airplane 
use; now compregnated wood is replac- 
ing the metal. 

Plywood airplanes are past the labora- 
tory stage. Plywood airplane “skins” 
need not be riveted, reducing air resist- 
ance; do not have to be welded, with 
the resultant chance of material fatigue, 
A poor conductor of heat and sound, 
wood is slow to “ice up” in high alti- 
tudes; and absorbs vibration. It has 
special combat virtues. The new ply- 
woods are more flameproof than dural 
of the same weight, resist oil and water 
better than metal, and do not splinter in 
a crash or “flower” when hit by bullets, 

The British are understood to be de- 
veloping an all-plywood combat plane. 
They have three types of plywood 
trainers in widespread use. The Italians 
are said to have four types of all-plywood 
bombers. The Russians are proud of a 
fighter with plywood tail and wings, 
pointing particularly to speed of repair 
if these members are injured. 





























ILITARY secrecy surrounds Amer- 
ican plywood planes. But both 
Army and Navy have plywood trainers. 
And whether we have plywood combat 
planes before this war is done, we will be 
using plywood “flying boxcars.” Curtiss- 
Wright has designed a plywood trans- 
port plane for the Army, with a hundred- 
foot wingspread, about thirty feet more 
than the average commercial liner, 
Weapons and their ammunition are 
shipped to the soldiery in wooden boxes. 
Airplanes that cannot be flown to their 
destination are sent in wood containers 
as big as boxcars. Tanks and jeeps are 
crated in wood for shipment overseas. 
The railroads are building 100,000 
freight cars with the maximum use of 
wood, to carry war supplies. 
Paper—made from wood pulp—pack- 
ages all the war supplies which are not 
boxed or crated in wood itself; includ- 
ing millions of items which are then 
boxed in wood—everything from food 
and clothing and medical supplies to 
paper itself. The War Production Board 
estimates that 350,000 tons of paper 
board will be used this year for shell 
containers alone. Paper is a major wat 
material. Print paper is a democratic 
necessity, for the newspapers and magi- 
zines and books which keep a free people 
informed of the conduct of the wal. 
The weapons of war could not be mad 
without blueprints. It takes thirty toms 
of blueprints to build a battleship. 
Wood cellulose makes two-thirds of 
the rayon textiles which help to clothe 
our fighting forces and take up the 
shortages of other fabrics. It has begu? 
to replace silk for parachutes. Staple 
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fiber, another textile, is also made from 
wood. It is often called artificial wool. 
We do not use much of it yet. In Ger- 
many its use already outstrips that of 
rayon. Lacking many of our raw ma- 
terials, Germany has been able to carry 
on the war by turning her chemists loose 
on wood. 


OOD consists chemically of cellu- 

lose and lignin, its binder, together 
with water in its natural state and traces 
of mineral salts which give the various 
woods their characteristic colors. The 
first plastic was celluloid, made of cellu- 
lose. Wood cellulose plastics have come 
a long way since then. Lignin is now 
providing even more adaptable and 
durable plastics. Use of plastics ranges 
from “artificial mica” and transparencies 
as clear as glass, through knobs and 
dials and hinges and handles to mar- 
proof finishes. 

Wood cellulose can be turned into 
foods and motor fuel. Germany could 
not live without them. 

Various acids applied to wood separate 
the lignin from the cellulose and turn 
the cellulose into sugar. It is scarcely 
distinguishable from cane or beet sugar. 
Like glucose, wood sugar can be reduced 
to “grain” alcohol. Wood molasses is 
already an important European food for 
man and beast. 

Wood protein is another. No living 
organism can survive without proteins. 
Vegetables create their own; animals, 
including the human, must eat theirs 
ready-made. Lack of proteins is one rea- 
son for the rapid wartime increase of 
tuberculosis in Europe. Yeast made from 
wood sugar contains up to 55 per cent 
protein. From sawdust to sugar to pro- 
tein is Germany’s answer to that dietary 
need. 

Europe also makes cattle fodder from 
wood. Poor feeds are enriched with wood 
molasses and wood yeast. 

In wood also Germany has found the 
answer to gasoline and oil shortages. 
More than half a million automobiles 
and tractors in Europe now burn gas 
generated from wood in simple units at- 
tached to the vehicles. Diesel motors 
operate particularly well on this fuel. 
Every farm machine in Sweden is lubri- 
cated with grease kilned out of tree 
stumps. 

Low-grade gasoline may be improved 
in fuel quality by adding ethyl-alcohol. 
This can be extracted from the waste 
liquors of sulphite pulp mills. Germany 
started that, but we are doing it, too. 
European wood pulp manufacture pro- 
duced, as a by-product, about roo mil- 
lion gallons of industrial alcohol last 
year. Much of this was used in making 
smokeless powder, glycerine, and other 
explosives. Most of the rest went into 
the manufacture of artificial rubber. 

American scientists have perfected a 
far faster and cheaper way to convert 
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sawdust into wood sugar than the Ger- 
mans use, It is improbable that we will 
suffer a serious shortage of sugar made 
from the traditional cane or beets, or a 
serious shortage of gasoline. But trans- 
‘portation difficulties, which have al- 
ready produced gasoline rationings in 
the East, may lead farmers to equip their 
power plants and tractors with wood gas 
generators fueled out of the farm wood- 
lot. Rubber shortage is another matter. 
Alcohol from wood sugar to make rub- 
ber may soon be a national demand, ac- 
cording to present plans. 

The best thing about wood as Uni- 
versalrohstof is that it can constantly 
be regrown like corn or cotton; it can 
be the basis of perpetual employment 
and industry, like the forest-borne econ- 
omy of Finland or Sweden. A third of 
the United States is forest-growing land 
— 460 million acres. Enormous as are 
the lumber demands of the war, their 
total this year will take less than two 
percent of the standing timber in the 
United States. This would not be much 
of a price to pay for our democratic 
way of life even if the forests were 
mined out like iron ore and never re- 


placed. 


UT the day of forest mining is pass- 
ing. The lumber industry of a gen- 
eration or more ago paid little heed to 
reforestation. But the lumber industry of 
today is growing trees. A large part of 
the Southern pine timber now being cut 
for cantonments and warehouses and 
naval bases overseas comes from second 
and third growth forests whose virgin 
timber was removed long ago. In the 
Pacific Northwest, virgin timber still 
largely feeds the sawmills; but there are 
seven and one-half million acres of “jun- 
ior” forests of Douglas fir, now produc- 
ing new timber at the rate of 750 board 
feet per acre every year. 

There is a codperative industry nurs- 
ery that soon will turn out five million 
trees a year for planting; and there are 
two million acres of “Tree Farms,” lead- 
ing the procession in the best practices of 
fire prevention and timber growing. 

The conversion of American lumbering 
to timber cropping is far from complete; 
but it is one of the most definite and 
forceful phases of the industry. It will 
take care of the problem of, timber supply 
for the arts of peace or, if necessary, for 
future wars. 

It is emblematic that American forest 
engineers, returning from France after 
World War One, arranged to ship hun- 
dreds of thousands of little American 
conifers to help the restoration of 
France. Emblematic not only because 
these American invaders were big enough 
for military use when the present war 
began; but still more because the same 
sort of preparedness has been going on in 
the forest growing regions of the United 
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When disorder of kidney function permits poison- 
ous matter to remain in your blood, it may cause nag- 
ging backache, rheumatic pains, leg pains, loss of pep 
and energy, getting up nights, swelling, 
under the eyes, hi dizziness. Frequent or 
scanty with smarting and burning some- 
times shows there is something wrong with your 
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(Continued from page 17) 
the more important meals of the present- 
day soldier: 


DINNER 
Barley Soup 
Soft Roast Beef 
Creamed Potatoes 
Spinach 
Pickled Beet Salad 
Bread and Butter 


SUPPER 
Spareribs 
Boiled Potatoes 
Buttered Cabbage 
Bread and Butter 
Cinnamon Buns 
Coffee 


That is a typical Field Ration A, 
which has supplanted garrison rations 
since our entry into the war. Each 
month a master menu is prepared by the 
Subsistence Laboratory of the Quarter- 
master Corps, with complete menus for 
each day. It is sent to the Commander 
of each Corps Area and is adapted to 
local conditions in individual camps, 
posts and cantonments. Emphasis is 
placed on the desirability of using local 
seasonal foods, but the nutritional re- 
quirements of the master menu must 
be met. 

The master menu is prepared with the 
average soldier in mind. He is of me- 
dium height and build and weight, but 
being engaged in strenuous activities, is 
hungrier than the average citizen. His 
food provides an average of 4500 to 5000 
calories per day, compared to the aver- 
age civilian adult intake of 2000 to 2500. 
There is a satisfactory balance of pro- 
teins, fats and carbohydrates. 

In addition, the menus call for more 
minerals than meet the requirements of 
the Nutritional Committee of the Na- 
tional Research Council—iron, in. excess 
of 20 milligrams; phosphorus, 2.2 grams; 
and calcium, 1.1 grams. The Vitamin A 
total per day is approximately 7,000 
international units; Vitamin C, 115 
milligrams; Vitamin B-1 (thiamin), 3.0 
milligrams; and Vitamin B-2, 3.1 milli- 
grams. : 

Great care is taken, in preparing the 
master menus, to insure that the soldier 
will not get a surplus of starchy foods 
at any one meal. Peas, for instance, are 
not served with corn or beans, nor pota- 
toes with macaroni or spaghetti. Local 
fresh vegetables and fruits are always 
substituted for the canned product when 
available. In fact, 15 percent of all the 
money the Army spends for food now 
goes for fruits and vegetables in season. 

During World War I, food regulations 
called for very little in the way of fruits, 
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except for prunes, of which there always 
seemed to be plenty. It is interesting to 
note that the new regulations provide 
that troops in camp are not to be served 
the same menu on the same day in con- 
secutive weeks. 

Prunes and beans, those old Army 
standbys, still are in great demand. Qual- 
ity standards are assured by the work of 


COME AND GET IT 


too, extra precautions are taken. The 
soldier's milk ration, incidentally, has 
been doubled since 1918. He now gets a 
minimum of a pint a day. Elaborate 
safeguards are used to insure freshness 
and purity. 

At many of the large training centers, 
such as Fort Dix, Fort McClelland, Camp 
Devens, Fort Bragg and Lake Charles, 
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"You distinctly said for me and the boys to go 
out and shoot a little bull!" 


the scientific staffs in Food Testing 
laboratories established by the Q. M. 
Corps in Kansas City, Chicago, New 
York, San Francisco, San Antonio, New 
Orleans and Boston. Even the lowly 
bean has to stand inspection. Beans 
bought for Army use must be of proper 
size and quality. Laboratory men select 
a sample from a large shipment, for a 
series of tests. First the beans are 
rolled through screens of a special mesh 
to determine size. Those below Army 
standards drop to a lower container. 
Then they are put in a brine solution. 
Those containing excess moisture sink 
to the bottom and are discarded. 

The laboratories are equipped with an 
impressive array of scientific devices for 
determining purity and grade of all 
manner of foods. A centrifuge is used to 
test fruit extracts. Drying ovens are on 
hand, to determine moisture content. 
Special attention is given to milk and 
dairy products. Incubators are used to 
determine the bacteria count of a sample 
of evaporated milk. 

Fresh milk is, of course, purchased 
locally at camps and posts, but here, 


regulations require the use of over-all 
caps or hoods for milk bottle tops, to 
protect the lip of the bottle from con- 
tamination after it leaves the dairy. 
Importance of this kind of attention to 
sanitary detail, was explained by Dr. 
Victor Heiser, medical authority and 
author of A Doctor’s Odyssey. 

“We see in Europe today the begin- 
nings of what may be a serious epi- 
demic,” Dr. Heiser told me. “This is an 
extreme example of what happens when 
rules of sanitation and cleanliness are 
not followed. There is little likelihood 
of such an epidemic here, but we cannot 
afford to take chances, with the segrega- 
tion of large bodies of troops. Adoption 
of sanitary closures for milk bottles at 
Army camps may seem a little thing, but 
actually it is important. Sanitary treat- 
ment of all foodstuffs is essential. Milk 
must be given special care.” 

Army nutritionists in the Surgeon 
General’s Office, after long research and 
surveys, decided upon one pint of milk 
and its equivalents as a minimum safe 
amount in the daily diet of soldiers to 
protect them against deficiencies in Vita- 
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min B-2 and calcium. The human body 
possesses very little ability to store Vita- 
min B-2 and soon exhausts its reserve, 
Army medical authorities explained. In- 
adequate supply of this vitamin will 
cause partial blindness by reducing the 
transparency of the cornea. It will also 
cause chronic skin disease. Considerable 
calcium can be stored in the body, but 
prolonged deprivation will impair bone 
structures, teeth and affect the nervous 
system. 

The American Army started out on a 
milk and beer diet, prescribed on No- 
vember 4, 1775, the day after George 
Washington was made its first general. 
It called for a pint of milk and a quart 
of beer or cider per day. No milk was 
available that winter and milk wasn’t 
mentioned again in Army diet for over 
100 years. 

Beer has not regained a place in the 
ration, but it is available at Post Ex- 
changes throughout the Army, here and 
in foreign lands. Incidentally, the alco- 
holism rate in the Army, which was at 
2.3 per thousand just before enactment 
of the prohibition amendment, rose to 
11.5 in 1922. In 1940 it was at 2.7 and 
gave evidence of decreasing further. 

At Camp Edwards, Massachusetts, 
where 34 canteen branches serve the 
troops in camp and at outposts, Lt. Col. 
Howard S. Patterson, Post Exchange 
Officer, reported that during one month 
last winter the men visiting the P.X.’s 
consumed 182,904 cans or bottles and 
223 half barrels of beer, besides 96,264 
bottles of soft drinks. Despite their 
5,000-calorie daily ration, they also 
stowed away 184,937 candy bars, 117,33 
pieces of pastry, 29,488 sandwiches, 3,598 
gallons of ice cream, 21,384 boxes of 
cookies and 9,996 packages of popcorn. 
The lads have appetites. No wonder they 
pick up pounds! 

A United Press correspondent in 
North Africa got an intimate slant on 
how the soldier on active battle duty 
feels about his beer, as expressed in this 
dispatch : 


“South African forces out here in 
the parched desert said today to be 
sure to let you Americans know they 
could use a few more cans of beer. 
They had just finished a major 
battle, but beer was their major in- 
terest. 

“*The Americans can put beer 
inside the General Grant and Gen- 
eral Lee tanks they are sending,’ 
one man said. “Then the beer won’t 
take up too much shipping space.’ 

“Before I could get them to talk 
about anything else, I had to prom- 
ise to send word of their desire back 
home, where it might catch Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s eye.” 


Just to supply the regular food— 
perhaps a million dollars worth a day— 
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and to protect it from spoilage on the 
way requires the latest scientific skill 
and knowledge, for preparation of menus 
by the Subsistence Laboratory. But one 
clumsy or careless cook could ruin the 
vitamin content of vegetables and meat 
for a company of soldiers in a few 
minutes. The Army takes no chances on 
the mistakes of rookie K.P.’s. They’re 
under strict supervision of mess ser- 
geants who have been graduated from a 
course of several months training in 
modern large-scale cooking methods. 

Each of the nine Corps Areas in con- 
tinental United States has a Bakers’ and 
Cooks’ School in normal times. With 
rapid expansion of the Army, a drastic 
shortage of trained cooks and mess ser- 
geants developed. A number of sub- 
schools have been established, staffed by 
officers skilled both in teaching and in 
practical cooking methods. Courses are 
given in cooking and baking, in nutri- 
tion, menu making, accounting and mess 
management. Through these schools pass 
several thousand mess sergeants a month, 

He takes this skill with him when his 
outfit moves to reserve or combat posi- 
tions on an active front. In many coun- 
tries it is not possible to obtain the 
fresh vegetables and fruits called for in 
Ration A. Uncle Sam has thought of 
that and has worked out a variety of 
well-balanced dietary rations, for use 
under widely varying conditions. 

The four types of Field Ration for 
foreign service use are of course fully 
standardized, as a glance at the accom- 
panying table of rations will indicate, 
Though the Army naturally is not re- 
vealing details on its shipment of ra- 
tions for our armies on foreign service, 
two new developments have assumed 
striking importance as our troops are 
sent into every kind of climate, from 
arctic to tropical. First is the adoption 
of vitamin capsules and tablets in stand- 
ard rations for northern troops, and 
second is the enormous improvement in 
the taste and quality of concentrated 
foods. 

Following a study of the danger of 
vitamin deficiency in the soldier’s diet 
where fresh meats, vegetables and dairy 
products are not readily available, the 
Surgeon General’s office, working with 
the National Research Council, author- 
ized the issue of two multiple vitamin 
capsules or tablets per day for every 
soldier serving in arctic regions. Army 
medical men pointed out that in addi- 
tion to subtle wearing-down effects on 
sight, hearing and physical well-being, 
lack of vitamins affect morale and may 
even lead to diseases of sufficient severity 
as to cause death. The issue tablets con- 
tain Vitamins A. Bi, Be, C and D, as 
well as the nicotinic acid compound, 
which provides protection against pel- 
lagra. 

Concentrated or dehydrated foods 
have at last become a military asset. 





Protect your anti-freeze — 
clean out with Sani-Flush first 


Don’t waste precious anti-freeze in a 
dirty radiator. Rust and sediment cause 
dangerous overheating. Clean out first 
with Sani-Flush. It’s quick and com- 
plete. Costs only a few cents. 

Don’t take chances on just flushing 
with water. Sani-Flush is thorough. Use 
it yourself, or ask your service station. 
Sani-Flush is absolutely safe in auto 
cooling systems, when used accord- 
ing to directions on can. It’s in most 
bathrooms for cleaning toilets. Sold in 
grocery, drug, hardware and 10c stores. 
The Hygienic Products Co., Canton, O. 


Sani-Flush 
BARREL. 0” FUN 
gee meueere 








Get Up Nights _ 
You Cant Feel Right 


If you have to get up 3 or more times a nigh 
your rest is broken and it’s no wonder if you fee 
old and run down before your time. Functional 
rather than organic or systemic Kidney and Blad- 
der trouble often may be the cause of many pains 
and symptoms ee because the Kidneys may be 
tired and not working fast om in filtering and 
removing irritating excess acids, poisons and 
wastes from your blood. So if you get up nights or 
suffer from burning, scanty or frequent passages, 
leg pains, backache, or swollen ankles, due to 
non-organic or non-systemic Kidney and Bladder 
troubles, you'll make no mistake in trying the 
prescription called Cystex. Because it has given 
such joyous, happy relief in so high a percen 
of such cases, Cystex is sold under a guarantee of 
money back on return of empty pac unless 
completely satisfactory. Cystex costs cay 35 at 
druggists. 
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The A.E.F. was supplied with large 
quantities of dried food in the first World 
War. Unfortunately, according to the 
present-day Army opinion, the science 
of dehydration was then in a pioneer 
stage, and the dried vegetables which 
were served to troops in France often 
were tough and poor in flavor. 

Since its pioneer days the Army and 
the Department of Agriculture experi- 
mental laboratory have carried on elabo- 
rate joirct experiments. In a two-year 
series of tests for taste, vitamin content 
and appearance of potatoes, onions and 
cabbages, for example, 4,000,000 pounds 
of foodstuffs were dehydrated. 

Now the techniques have been further 
perfected. 

Vast amounts of shipping and storage 
space are being saved by this gigantic 
use of concentrated foods. Overseas ship- 
ment of 27 million pounds of potatoes, 
for example, can now be reduced to 
three million pounds, a saving of 500,000 
cubic feet of cargo space, 10,000 ship 
tons, two average-size bottoms, freed for 
munitions shipment. 

One pound of dried whole eggs is the 
equivalent of three dozen liquid eggs. 
A five-pound can of powdered chicken 
soup is sufficient for 25 gallons at mess. 
The same is true of a vegetable soup 
which contains soy beans, grits, barley, 
green peas, yellow peas, rice, carrots, 
sugar and spices. The contents of a four- 
pound can of tomato soup powder will 
serve an infantry company. 

In whatever part of the world they 
may be serving, our boys are getting 
the food their bodies need for strenuous, 
sometimes almost superhuman tasks and 
endurance. It costs more, of course—48 
cents per man per day, compared to 
26 cents in the last war. This new em- 
phasis on good and good-tasting food 
has not come about by any sudden re- 
versal of method, but is the result of 
years of planning. Quartermaster Corps 
officers have been studying nutrition in- 


tensively since the last war, with all 
that it implies—procurement, inspection, 
mess management, menu-making, baking 
and cooking and training of personnel. 
A soldier still longs for his furlough and 
a chance to peek in the oven in Ma’s 
kitchen back home. But he’s a huskier, 
better fed boy, on the average, than the 
day he left for Army duty. And when 
he comes home victorious he will have 
established eating habits that well may 
change and improve those of the nation, 
as Colonel Logan predicts they will. 


THE ARMY’S EMERGENCY 
FIELD RATIONS 

Field Ration B—A reserve ration 
made up of non-perishable foods. Every 
post has enough B ration to feed the 
men, should the supply of perishables 
be temporarily cut off. All meats are 
canned. Vegetables are either canned or 
dehydrated. Canned milk is used. Ra- 
tion B is divided into Menu 1, for the 
tropics, and Menu 2, for frigid tempera- 
tures. Both are designed for use the first 
30 days of an expeditionary task force. 
No refrigeration is needed. In the tropi- 
cal menu, canned butter is included as 
a nonperishable. Boneless beef is used 
instead of corned beef. In addition to 
fruits and juices and cold drinks, lemon 
and orange crystals are provided. In the 
frigid menu, powdered whole milk is 
provided. 


Field Ration C—This is a high energy 
diet, for marching men far from a field 
kitchen. It includes three canned din- 
ners: meat and beans, meat and vegeta- 
ble stew, meat and vegetable hash. Each 
dinner has a companion can which con- 
tains 2% oz. of biscuit, % oz. sugar, 4 
oz. soluble coffee and five pieces of hard 
candy. These emergency rations have 
more variety and nutrition than those 
of World War I. 


Field Ration D—This is the famed 


Logan Bar, named for Lt. Col. Logan, 
It consists of sweetened chocolate, sta- 
bilized to a high melting point by the 
addition of oat flour. It is put up iz 
4-0z. bars and wrapped with a materia] 
which protects it from gas and moisture, 
Several cases of Logan Bars are carried 
on combat trains or company kitchens for 
emergency use when all other food sources 
are interrupted. It may also be issued to 
front line troops as a confection, 


Field Ration K—Emergency ration 
designed for Air Corps personnel who 
might be forced down far from a settle- 
ment. Mainstay of this ration is a pem- 
mican biscuit, containing the essentials 
of a balanced diet. Each package also 
contains four graham crackers and a 
stick of chewing gum. The breakfast 
contains soluble coffee, malted milk tab- 
lets, a tin of meat loaf. The dinner in- 
cludes a tin of pork, a tube of boullion 
paste and dextrose tablets. For supper, 
cervelat sausage, candy and lemonade 
tablets. 


Emergency rations for parachute and 
ski troops are being developed by the 
Army and concentrated fatigue rations 
are being perfected. 


ARMY’S WEEKLY FOOD 
REQUIREMENTS PER MAN 
6% lbs. meat. One-half beef, veal and 
lamb. One-third pork, ham and ba- 
con; remainder, poultry and fish. 

eggs. 

2 pints fresh milk, 114 Ibs. evaporated 
milk, plus cheese and ice cream; 
total fluid milk equivalent over one 
pint per day. 

Ib. plus of butter and other fats. 

> Ibs. bread, cereals and other grain 
products, 

5 lbs. potatoes. 

5 lbs. fresh and canned vegetables. 

> Ibs. tomatoes, citrus fruits and 
other fruits. 


SHOWBOAT ‘ROUND THE BEND 


(Continued from page 33) 

Post received the Journal Plaque for 
public service in 1936 for sponsoring it 
—and it is there the youngsters of the 
city are taught to swim and are given 
instruction in rescue work. School chil- 
dren are admitted free. 

The fathers of the two young heroes, 
A. G. Loomis and Dr. E. J. Wohlrabe, 
are members of the Post. 


Folks at Home 


Mothers a»u fathers, brothers and sis- 
ters, wives and sweethearts of men who 
left Fargo, North Dakota, in February, 
1941, with Headquarters Company, 
164th Infantry, were brought together 
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at a big picnic on June 28th. The meet- 
ing was sponsored by Gilbert C. Graf- 
ton Post, which by the way is the home 
Post of Past National Commander Lynn 
U. Stambaugh, and the general result, 
says Legionnaire Emanuel Sgutt, was 
good for the people of the community 
and for the men in uniform. 

The idea of getting the homefolks of 
the men in the old National Guard unit 
together was conceived by Ole Jacob- 
son, aN overseas veteran whose son, Odd, 
is a staff sergeant with the outfit. Many 
of those who attended the picnic are 
themselves veterans of the North Da- 
kota National Guard service, and some 
put in their hitch in Headquarters Com- 


pany. 


Phonograph recordings of greetings 
to the men were made, pictures were 
taken and other evidences of the re- 
gard in which the young warriors are 
held in their home town were sent to 
their place of service. 


Home Can Wait 


For a long, long time Eldorado (Illi- 
nois) Post has been laying up money for 
the purpose of buying a home of its 
own where the members could sit and, 
through the windows, watch the rest 
of the world go by. “Our fund amounted 
to $700,” writes Commander H. M. 
Speegle. “We have bought War Bonds 
with it; the home can wait until after 
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we have settled with Hitler and his 
bunch of bloody gangsters.” 


Navy Wins 


IGHT and a half tons of metal scrap 

and a ton of old rubber was the re- 
sult of an all-employe victory scrap drive 
put on by Indianapolis (Indiana) Power 
and Light Post. The money derived from 
the sale of the scrap, says Finance 
Officer Roy Badollet, was divided be- 
tween the Auxiliary Unit for its canteen 
work, and the USO. 

Interest in the campaign was stimu- 
lated by the division of the Legion- 
naires and company employes into three 
groups—the Army, Navy and Marines— 
each commanded by a General or an 
Admiral. It was a spirited campaign 
but the Navy, under its Admiral, sailed 
away with all honors. 


What A Pile 


OMMANDER Loyal L. Medearis of 

Cosmopolitan Post of the Bronx, 
New York City, while waiting for the 
County Convention to convene on July 
17th, decided to look over his shop, 
garage and cellar. He wanted to make a 
quick inventory of the amount of scrap 
on hand—and he met with considerable 
success. More than two tons of scrap 
metal was uncovered, all of which went 
into the war effort. 

In his digging he found 225 old 
phonograph records and that gave him 
another idea. Quickly arranging for a 
display window in a nearby store, he 
set his records up with signs and pla- 
cards asking the community to increase 
the number to 5,000 as a contribution 
to the Records for Our Fighting Men 
campaign. Within a couple of hours the 
number had doubled and it kept on 
growing until the tops of the five piles 
touched the ceiling. 


Memorial Plaque 


S A tribute to the young men of the 
community who are serving in the 
United States armed forces, Mel Tier- 
ney Post of Park Ridge, Illinois, has 


placed a handsome plaque on public 
view. The Post has assumed responsi- 
bility for the upkeep and for the addi- 
tion of new names as more and more 
men go into the services. Of the 280 
names on the plaque when it was un- 
veiled, four are marked with gold stars. 
One of these men fell at Pearl Harbor 
and one at Corregidor. 


Salvage 


EWARK (New Jersey) Post No. 
to reports the collection of over 
twenty-five tons of scrap rubber which 
was turned over to the USO in a cere- 
mony at its salvage depot. Included in 
the scrap was a ton and a half of rub- 
ber mats given by the owner of three 
downtown office buildings. Post Com- 
mander Frank A. Rizzolo has placed the 
salvage campaigns under the charge of 
a committee composed of Marshall S. 
Bacon, Frank Palimotti, John H. Laux, 
Charles W. Linfonte, John Kershaw and 
Henry Wurtzel. 

Immediately after cleaning up on 
rubber the committee went into the 
drive for the collection of old phono- 
graph records, assisted by the Auxiliary, 
Junior Auxiliary, Legion Sons, Robert 
Treat Cadets and the Goldingay Guards. 


The Lexington 


‘“FT*HEY got my buddy but they 
missed most of us and we are all 
rarin’ to get back and get another crack 
at those Japs,” said Seaman First Class 
John Yaniello, survivor of the U.S.S. 
Lexington, which was lost in the Coral 
Sea battle, when Dr. Leo Laux, Com- 
mander of Sayre (Pennsylvania) Post, 
made formal presentation of a Legion 
medal to him. Sailor Yaniello was paid 
this honor by the Post while visiting his 
parents in Sayre, his home town. 


“Fall-In” 


FTER selling more than 1,250,000 
A copies of the first edition, the war’s 
best seller, Fall-In, The American 
Legion’s booklet of advice and informa- 
tion to the men entering military and 
naval service, went into a revised edition 


REEVES FABRICS 


make strong, sturdy 


UNIFORMS...WORK AND SPORT CLOTHES 


ARMY Ss Specify Reeves Army 

t Twill of which the U. S. 

Army has already 
bought sixty million 
yards. Also demand 
i as wr... Lar Glengarrie Poplin for 
pons clethes —s om matching shirts. Both 
Reeves Fabrics, or write to: fabrics are Sanforized* 
*Fabric shrinkage net mere than 1% (U. S. Goverment test CCC-1 181-2) 


REEVES BROS., INC. #} 


54 Worth Street, New York City 
bleeding or pro- 


i L E S$ truding Piles, 


write TODAY for a generous Sample of 

Page’s Wonderful Com- 

bination Pile Treatment F R E E 
E. R. PAGE CO., Dept. 471A2, Marshall, Mich. 


stut sanronizer” 


aA TO RICA TIONS 





If YOU are trou- 
bled with itching, 





GIVES YOU 6-12 MONTHS 


perrect FIT ano COMFORT 


“" FALSE TEETH 


w you 
fort for 6-12 months. Send 





The Dental Products Corp., Dept. AL-1, Manheim, 
Penna. 


Dentyte CUSHION DENTURE LINER 


FALSE BELIEFS 


make failure in life the rule and success 
the exception. They make life a confusing 
riddle to those who accept them as the 
truth. This riddle has been solved by 
PSYCHODOMINISM, the true philosophy 
of life, the practical religion and key to 
successful living. Outline free, C. F. Bauer, 
Ph.D., 1201 Gough St., San Francisco. 








naires, are not listed. 
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Ex-Service Men f= nen 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 

Get Preference.  / pest R-i8i, Rochester, N. Y. 
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< Government Big Pay Jobs. (2) 
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the war. 
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save SHOE 7, 
rent 


md Men in the Service 
need new shoes 
So keep your shoes 
in Service 


HEELS and SOLES 
Now made from non-vital materials 
“Tough and Springy” 


FREE BOOK—To 
Chronic Sufferers 


If you are interested in the correction 
of Piles, Fistula or other rectal and 
colon ailments, write for a 40-page 
FREE BOOK which describes these and 
associated chronic disorders; also con- 
tains many ay pictures and dia- 
grams for helpful reading. Describes 
latest mild institutional treatment. 
Write today—a card will do—to Thorn- 
ton & Minor Clinic, Suite 1087, 926 
McGee St., Kansas City, Mo. 





SEE FAR AWAY! 


in mid-July. Fall-Jn has been adopted 
by “big business” organizations, among 
them the Prudential Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Indiana Bell Telephone Company, 
Procter & Gamble and others. 

The new edition has been revised to 
include the latest legislation enacted for 
service men, including the new schedules 
| of pay and allotments. It is sold to Posts 

at cost through the Emblem Division, 
| National Headquarters, Indianapolis. 





| Defense Team 


HE drill team of George Alexander 
McKinlock, Jr., Post of Lake For- 

est, Illinois, has been made the civilian 
defense rescue squad for Shields Town- 
ship. This group has operated together 
for several years as a well disciplined, 
public spirited corps. Samuel J. Soren- 
son, Captain of the drill team, has been 
appointed chief of the rescue service by 
the Shields Township OCD, with Matt 
R. Porter as his lieutenant. The twenty- 
six-man squad includes Post Commander 
Roy Steele and Post Adjutant Emery C. 
| Kirkman. All members have completed 
| basic training and all are taking the ad- 








(Continued from page 2) 
Signal Corps Replacement Training 
Center and Ordnance men to the Ord- 
nance Department Training Center. 


Right now everyone needs a telescope, to identify high - 4 


ing airplanes, for use at ball games, races, to see people 
far away. And now you can own a really fine bpowe | 
made tel thanks to this amazing 





? 


ished glass lenses, this 5-power telescope brings 
airplanes, animals, games, birds, signs and 
people, which may be beyond the range 

of the naked eye, into sharp, clear vi- 

sion. 13 ins. long when extended, 

collapses to 9 ins. Convenient to 

carry. Special $1.00. Supply 

is limited. Get yours now. 


NOT S10 


TEST 10 DAYS «MOT 
AT OUR RISK 5 

Now on priority, remaining stock be- 

ing closed out quickly at only $1.00. If 


C. O. D. postage is extra. Satisfaction on 
10 days’ trial or money back. Act, write now! 


MALER TELESCOPES, Boot. t-2., 











IF THERE’S A BOY 
IN YOUR HOUSE... 


he’d like to own a portrait of one 
of America’s greatest heroes — General 
MacArthur, | 
We've made a poster size (21” x 32”) 
enlargement of Jes Schlaikjer’s beautiful 
painting of General MacArthur—you saw 
it on the cover of our May issue. This 
full color portrait is bordered and Jet- 
tered in brilliant red, white and blue. 
Besides making a grand gift for a young- 
ster, this poster makes an inspiring addi- 
tion to the bulletin board of school, club, 
defense plant or air-raid warden post. 


Price: 25¢ each, $15 per hundred 
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close-out offer. Made with genuine ground, pol- | 


S THIS war turns more and more 

into the “Battle of the Air” and 

| the United States steps up its plane pro- 

| duction, it is obvious that flying person- 

nel must be supplied in ever increasing 
| numbers, too. 

To insure the success of this dual hu- 
man and assembly-line program, a pool 
of potential airmen must be established. 

The Air Training Corps of America, 


HELL ON 


(Continued from page 36) 

“At that time I was a first-aid man 
with Battery A of the 6th Field, in which 
position I served throughout the war. In 
Germany, I was acting regimental re- 
cruiting sergeant and my job was to 
persuade the soldiers to stay over in 
Germany for another year of service. I 
even sent a couple of ’em to Russia and 
darned near sold myself on the idea, but 
took my name off the list at Division 
| Headquarters in Montabaur and returned 
| with my regiment to the States. Because 
|of my work and especially my personal 
| interest in mess kitchens, I knew mess 
|sergeants and cooks throughout the 
| regiment! 

“I have lost track of the men in the 
| picture, but would like to hear from them 





vanced courses. The Great Lakes Naval 
Training Station lies within the area. 


Old Faithful 


VERY Post has one of them—the 

Old Faithful who can be counted 
on to be present at every meeting and 
to do more than his share of Post work. 
Samuel J. Cohen, Americanism Chair- 
man of Morris Frock Post of Hagers- 
town, Maryland, reports the individual 
record of Legionnaire Chester L. Stine, 
who has earned his place in the Old 
Faithful Club. Starting in 1921, Legion- 
naire Stine has been continuously active; 
he has not missed a Legion meeting in 
twelve years, and has served as Post 
Adjutant since 1923 with the exception 
of two years. One of these he put in as 
Post Commander and the other as Dis- 
trict Commander. Mrs. Stine, Auxiliare, 
was President of the Unit in 1935 and 
Secretary for seven years. Their two 
sons are both in service, the elder, in- 
ducted in January, has been commis- 
sioned second lieutenant; other, eighteen 
years old, enlisted in June. 

Boyp B. STUTLER 


THE MESSA GE CENTER 


with headquarters at 285 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City, is helping to ac- 
complish this under its program of mak- 
ing pre-flight aviation training available 
to high school boys throughout the na- 
tion. ATCA expects to have two million 
youths enrolled by 1944, learning mili- 
tary marching formations, getting tough- 
ened up in physical training classes and 
studying air navigation, aerodynamics, 
meteorology and communications. 

The Air Training Corps of America 
office at 285 Madison Avenue, New York 
City, will be glad to furnish details. 

THE Epitors 


U-BOATS 


or from other old friends in the regiment.” 

We wanted more dope about this in- 
teresting poster or wall plaque and what 
more natural source of information than 
the painter of the poster? So the next 
time our friend Herb Stoops (ex-Captain 
Herbert Morton Stoops, to be formal) 
came into the Orderly Room of The 
Company Clerk, we waylaid him and 
showed him the photograph that Com- 
rade Clement had submitted. Herb got 
a real kick out of seeing that early work 
of his, immediately recognized the gang 
shown, but, as with all of us, his mem- 
ory was hazy as to names. He said he 
was pretty sure the soldier standing at 
the left was Josef Hajek, and the one 
kneeling in the front row at the right 
was James Kayser. Now he would like to 
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get the names and present addresses of 
the rest of them. 

Then after a lapse of time and much 
urging, Herb came across with this 
further report: 

“In response to orders, 
dope : 
“J identified the man kneeling at the 
right as Kayser, but I was wrong as 
Kayser had been killed. Hajek is the 
only man I can identify positively, 
though all the faces are familiar. 

“C Battery, 6th Field Artillery, moved 
into Baumbach, Germany (between 
Coblenz and Montabaur, in the bridge- 
head north of the Rhine), on December 
14, 1918. Our chow line formed in the 
open—rain, mud and snow—and the 
battery kitchen operated under a tarp. 
Either the 1st Engineers or God took 
pity on us and about February 1, 1919 
built the mess shack that appears in the 
picture. It was new and shiny and clean 
and full of splinters, but otherwise bare. 

“C Battery was proud of having fired 
the first Yank shot of the war at Heinie 
—that happened on October 23, 1917, 
from a position northeast of Bathélé- 
mont in the Luneville sector, the lanyard 
being pulled by Sergeant Alex Arch— 
and here was a virgin wall just waiting 
for something to be placed on it. The 
battery mechanic made a signboard and 
found some paint left over from road 
signs. With that equipment in hand, I 
went to work with the results shown. 
And that’s how it came to be made.” 

Is that poster still in existence? We 
guess that some red-leg salvaged it as 
a souvenir when the 6th Field Artillery 
headed for home. 


here’s the 


HE Then and Now Department 

hasn’t had special occasion lately 
to publish any citations—for what 
they’re worth—but we feel that Legion- 
naire Clement J. Kreutzer of 254 East 
sth Street, Peru, Indiana, rates one. 
When Comrade Kreutzer sent us the 
two snapshots (on page 36) taken at 
Kelly Field, Texas, during its formative 
days—Kreutzer being one of the pio- 
neers at that now famous field—he also 
sent along his copy of Kelly Field in the 
Great World War, an unusually fine, 
well-illustrated volume, edited by Lieu- 
tenant H. D. Kroll and published in 
191g, 

In thanking Kreutzer for permitting 
us to see this history of the field, we men- 
tioned the fact that although we were 
proud of our World War I reference 
library—considered one of the most com- 
plete in the world—surprisingly the 
Kelly Field history was not included in 
it. Then came this letter from Kreutzer: 

“I am pleased to say I am returning 
to you the history to be placed in your 
library as a gift from me. After think- 
ing it over I decided I could part with it 
and have no regret . I had to laugh 
when I opened the book upon its return 
and found the snapshot of myself and 
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two other snaps—which you had dis- 
covered—that were taken in France. 
They were sent along by mistake. The 
two taken in France were brought home 
by my sister, who was a nurse ‘over 
there’ during the war. 

“T know the book will be of more use 
to you than to me.” 

And so our sincere thanks go to 
Comrade Kreutzer for his splendid gift. 

Now let us give Kreutzer the floor to 
tell about the pictures we reproduce: 

“The enclosed snapshot was taken at 
Kelly Field during the summer of 1917. 
I titled this picture ‘The Spirit of 1776 
in 1917.’ I do not recall on just what 
occasion these three soldiers did their 
‘Spirit of 1776’ stunt, but we can assume 
it might have been on the Fourth of 
July. All I can recall is that the men 
were in the 315th Provisional Squad- 
ron, and had evidently been on guard 
duty, considering the cartridge belts they 
wear and the wool O. D. uniforms. I 
was then in the 316th Squadron, just 
across the company street, where they 
paraded through the camp and I took 
the snapshot of them. 

“The outfit these buddies were in was 
later transferred to Wright Field at 
Day.on, Ohio, and whether it went as 
the 315th, I do not know. I know my 
squadron was later designated as the 
24th. 

“Tf those three soldiers see the snap- 
shot and write to me, I'll be glad to 
send them prints of it. In the picture, 
the tent in the right background was 
the cook tent of the 315th—we ate out 
in the open, as there was no messhall 
that early in ’17. The tent to the left 
was headquarters of that squadron. 

“Kelly Field was just having its grow- 
ing pains then. I stayed there all through 
the war until my discharge in February, 
1919. I lift the following from the his- 
tory of Kelly Field which is being sent 
under separate cover: ‘Kelly Field, the 
largest and most efficient Aviation Flying 
Field in the United States, is a glowing 
memorial to the pioneers who dared not 
only to scheme and to plan, but to put 
these schemes and plans into execution. 
The story of its development is romantic 
and reads like a novel. 

“Tt was on April 9, 1917, that four 
airplanes arose from the hangars at the 
old Remount Station (at present Camp 
Travis), and after flying across the city 
of San Antonio, alighted on what is now 
Kelly Field. Their pilots were men well 
known in early aviation circles, namely: 
Eddie Stinson, a civilian instructor and 
a brother of Katharine Stinson, the 
world-famous aviatrix; Captains David- 
son, McDonald and Spotts, Lieutenant 
Bagnell, and one other man whose name 
is not recalled. They made their landing 
in a cotton field, an oasis amid a bound- 
less stretch of waste covered by the 
prickly pear cactus and mesquite. 

“*Tent hangars had been hurriedly 
erected there previously and in these 
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THE McCLEARY CLINIC 
S LARGEST INS 


specializing in 
RECTAL, COLON and 
ASSOCIATED AILMENTS 


SAVE YOUR HEALTH 


Piles and Colon Sufferers 
Should Heed These Facts 


The McCleary Clinic, C1066 Elms Bivd., 
mare Springs, Mo., is putting out an 
i to-the-minute 122-page book on Piles 

emorrhoids), Fistula, related ailments 
and colon disorders. You can have a copy 
of this book by asking for it on a post- 
card sent to the above address. No charge. 
It may save you much suffering, time and 
money. Write today for a FREE copy. 





DEFENSE SERVICE, Army Good Conduct and 
Army of Occupation ribbon now available. 
All ribbon bars $.30 ea. with soilproof cov- 


the boys in Service their ri 
All Military material becoming very scarce. 
qq bones W. STUDLEY 
BOX 396 AVON, WN. Y. 
Authorized by 
the United States War Department 





Asthma Agony 
Curbed First Day 


For Thousands of 

Choking, gasping, wheezing Bronchial Asthma 
attacks poison your system, ruin your health and 
put a load on your heart. Thousands quickly and 
saa palliate Som choking, So sping Bronchial 

Asthma symptom h a doctor’s prescription 
called Mendaco, aow distributed thru drug stores, 
to help nature remove thick strangling excess 
mucus and promote welcome restful sleep. Men- 
daco is not a smoke, dope or injection. Just pleas- 
ant tasteless tablets. Iron clad yo ey | 
aoe = ge satisfactory. Mendaco is only 60c at 

ruggists 








THE AMERICAN LEGION 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
July 31, 1942 
Assets 
Cash on hand and on deposit 
Accounts receivable 
Inventories 


Invested funds 
Permanent investment: 

Overseas Graves Decoration Trust gos 216,776.96 
Office building, Washington, D. C., 

depreciation 124,637.64 
Furniture, fixtures and equipment, less 

depreciation 
Deferred charges 


$ 486,283.76 
31,820.05 
137,603.52 
2,674,020.85 


44,232.14 
32,521.59 


$3,747,896.51 
Liabilities, Deferred Revenue 
and Net Worth 


Current liabilities 
Funds restricted as to use 
Deferred revenue 


Permanent trust: : 
OverseasGraves Decoration Trust Fund 


Net Worth: 
Restricted capital. . . .$2,655,230.33 


Unrestricted capital.. 387,286.91 


216,776.96 


3,042,517.24 
$3,747,896.51 
Frank E. SaMvuEt, National Adjutant 
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Another “whoosit" problem to shoot at. The above snaps, left, of a proud 

officer-father, and, right, of the same officer and baby, and no doubt the lat- 

ter's mother and grandmother, were found by Legionnaire Archie Davis at 

Camp Lee, Virginia, during 1920. Davis had signed up for a second hitch after 
World War | service in the A. E. F. Who is the officer? 


the machines were stored for the night, 
while the men themselves made their 
beds upon the ground by the sides of 
their machines. This was the initial trip 
of airplanes to Kelly Field, but the actual 
formal establishment of the Field did 
not occur until May 7th, when seven 
hundred men arrived. One week later, 
however, there were four thousand men 
on the Field. This was just a little over 
a month after the United States had 
taken her formal stand against the Hun. 
. . - Look at Kelly Field now! 

“When I think back to those days 
with all the inconveniences, and yet 
how enthusiastic and happy we all were, 
what a kick I get. Washing clothes on 
a board with a brush—our first bath in 
a creek that looked like an alligator 
pond. All we did in those early days 
was drill and fatigue duty. There was 
nothing permanent in the provisional 
camp. We were dumped out into an old 
cotton field. Well, the tents were up 
and that’s all. We had to dig latrines 
and build roads—and the other snap 
I’m sending shows that all the mud in 
our particular World War wasn’t con- 
fined to France! Talk about being in 
the Heart of Texas! I was down in it 
so deep at times that I couldn’t throw 
dirt up on the bank and make it stay. 

“The mess was poor, with inexperi- 
enced cooks and mess sergeants. At one 
time the entire camp was suffering with 
dysentery, although in time artesian 
water was piped in. 

“To go back to the beginning—after 


waiting around a day and a _half at 
Fort Thomas, Kentucky, I was swom 
in on Friday, the 13th of April, 1917. 
Things were certainly a mess there with 
all the enlisted recruits pouring in. | 
stood up one whole night and most of 
a day waiting for the physical exam. 

“Eventually we were on our way and 
learned we were going to Fort Sam 
Houston. We arrived in San Antonio, 
Texas, on May 11th, There were sev- 
eral hundred of us and we were part of 
the first three or four thousand to ar 
rive at the new Kelly Field. 

“Later I was transferred from the 
provisional camp to the Flying Depart- 
ment, a new field north of where we 
had been. There we had excellent quar- 
ters, showers and mess halls. 

“In the history I am sending you, you 
will find names of officers who are 
today’s Air Force, among them Major 
General Carl Spaatz, now serving i 
England, and Major General Stratmeyer, 
recently assigned to Washington from 
Maxwell Field. He was a major at Kelly. 

“During a Red Cross drive, I recall 
that most of the planes at the Field were 
in the air at one time—nearly two hut 
dred of them! That was quite a sight 
for those days, but think of the thow 
sands in active service now. 

“It would be good to hear from any 
of the old gang of the Kelly Field days.” 


paretemany progress report: The 
watch pendant reproduced in Then 
and Now in the July issue is on its way 
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back to its original owner. So another 
success in returning treasured war me- 
mentoes can be scored. 

The officers whose pictures appeared 
in the locket are William W. Jeffrey of 
Williston, North Dakota, rst Lieutenant, 
Company E, 164th Infantry, in our war, 
and now Lieutenant Colonel Jeffrey, 
Harding Field, Baton Rouge, Louisi- 
ana, on the left; and on the right, former 
2d Lieutenant Lester A. Jeffrey, a brother 
who served in the same company and 
regiment, now Dr. Jeffrey of Cloquet, 
Minnesota. As soon as we learn how 
that locket found its way in a mail sack 
to Juneau, Alaska, where Legionnaire 
Lavenik found it, and from where De- 
partment Adjutant J. T. Petrich (and 
right here and now we apologize for 
spelling his name “Petrick” in the July 
issue) sent it to us, complete report will 
be made in these columns. 

Buoyed up by this latest success, here 
is another “whoosit” problem which we 
invite the Gang to help us solve. First, 
take a gander at the two snapshot prints 
—one of a stalwart officer holding a 
baby, the other of the same officer and 
baby and, presumably, the baby’s mother 
and grandmother. The picture came to 
us from Legionnaire Archie Davis of 
Pearson, Georgia, with this letter: 

“I am sending to you two snapshots of 
a set of about fifteen which I found in 
one of the streets of Camp Lee, Virginia, 
during 1920. If we can learn who the 
officer is, I should like very much to re- 
turn these pictures to him. 

“T enlisted in the Army on August 15, 
1916, and early in 1918 went overseas 
with a replacement unit, later being as- 
signed to the 321st Field Artillery, 82d 
Division. After serving with that outfit 
in the Marbache sector and in the St. 
Mihiel and Meuse-Argonne drives, I was 
assigned to the 233d M. P. Company in 
January of 1919, and remained with it 
until July 16, 1919. I re-enlisted the next 
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day in the 62d Infantry and was with 
that regiment until July 30, 1920. While 
in this outfit, working in the headquar- 
ters at Camp Lee, Virginia, I found this 
collection of snapshot prints.” 


ICTORY Reunions—after the war 
—are the order of the day with 
scores of veterans’ organizations which 
are foregoing the pleasure of meeting 
“for the duration.” When we win this 
war, there’ll be such an avalanche of 
reunions that this column will be hard 
pressed to announce all of them. We 
envy those outfits which basically repre- 
sented a certain city or area and which 
can, without violating transportation 
restrictions, continue to carry on. 
Details of the following reunions may 
be obtained from the Legionnaires 
listed: 


34TH (SANDSToRM) Div.—Annual reunion, 
Fort Dodge, Iowa, Oct. 10-11. Henry Hanson, 
pres., 667 Warden Apts., Fort Dodge. 

307TH INF.—25th anniversary reunion dinner- 
dance, auspices 307th Inf. Post, A. L., Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York City, Dec. 5. Herman M. 
Kahn, P. C., 28 E. 39th St., New York City. 

Co. A, 356TH INF.—Annual reunion at 
Wanger home, 504 N. Noyes Blvd., St. Joseph, 
Mo., Nov. 11. C. R. Byland, pres., Bellevue, Iowa. 

Co. G, 357TH INF.—Annual reunion, Seiling, 
Dewey County, Okla., Oct. 4. Tom L. Ruble, 
secy., Taloga, Okla. 

3p Pioneer InF. Vers. Assoc.—Annual re- 
union, Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 6. Joel T. 
Johnson, secy., 411 Essex Bidg., Minneapolis. 

52p Pioneer InF., AEF—Annual reunion, 
Hotel Governor Clinton, New York City, Nov. 
14. Monthly meetings held at same hotel, third 
Friday each month. Edward J. Pollak, secy., 
331 Tecumseh Av., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

139TH F. A.—2lst reunion, Funkhauser Post, 
A. L., Home, Evansville, Ind., Oct. 3-4. Floyd 
Anderson, secy., Elizabethtown, Ind. 

57TH C.A.C. (e&x-9TH N.G., N.Y.)—For time 
and place of reunion in Oct., write Edw. Peter- 
son, 114-61 198th St., St. Albans, L. L, N. Y. 

37TH ENors., SAN FRAN.-OAKLAND CHAP.— 
Annual banquet, San Francisco, Calif., Nov. 14. 
G. J. Vergnes, Rm. 347, Blake Block, 1121 Wash- 
ington St., Oakland, Calif. 

314TH ENGRS. Vets. Assoc.—Annuai reunion, 
York Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 7. Bob Walker, 
secy., 2720 Ann Av., St. Louis. 

322p F. S. BN.—For roster, write J. Merkel- 
bach, 1530 44th Av., San Francisco, Calif. ; No. 
Calif. reunion, San Francisco, Nov. 7, Dr. John 
P. O’Brien, Flood Bidg., San Francisco ; So. 
Calif. reunion, Los Angeles, Nov. 11, David C. 
Levenson, Arcade Bldz., Los Angeles. 

Cos. A, B & C, 320th F. S. BN.—Annual re- 
union, San Francisco, Calif., Nov. 14. A. W. 
Ward, Rm. 312, 564 Market St., San Francisco. 

113TH Motor Suprty Train, AEF—Annual 
reunion, Noblesville, Ind., Oct. 4. Virgil H. 
Smith, 58 Chicago St., Valparaiso, Ind. 

Co. 6, Ist Alm Serv. Mecu. Rect., AEF—An- 
nual reunion-dinner, Hotel Piccadilly, New York 
City, Oct. 24, 6 Pp. m. Clifford R. Cummers, co. 
clrk., 3258 Glenview St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Base Hosp. 116—24th reunion, Hotel McAlpin, 
New York City, Nov. 14. Frederick C. Freed, 59 
E. 54th St., New York City. 

Nortn Sea Mine Force Assoc.—Annual re- 
union, Hotel New Yorker, New York City, Oct. 
9-11. Write Geo. H. (King) Cole, secy., N. 
Chap., 203 E. 26th St., New York City, or J. 
Frank Burke, natl. secy., 3 Bangor Rd., West 
Roxbury, Mass. For membership in Pacific 
Coast Chap., write Jimmie Gee, 1626 Illinois St., 
Vallejo, Calif. 

U. S. S. Burrows Wortp War Assoc.—Re- 
union-dinner, New York City, Oct. 11. P. E. 
Cocchi, secy., 25 Malden St., Springfield, Mass. 

Nat. Assoc. U. 8. 8. Connecticut Vets.— 
6th convention and reunion-dinner, New York 
City, Oct. 3. Fay Knight, shipswriter, 22 Jane 
St.. Closter, N. J. 

NaTL. OTRANTO-KaSHMIR AsSSOC.—Annual re- 
union, Davenport, Iowa, Oct. 4. A. H. Telford, 

., 124 E. Simmons St., Galesburg, Ill. 

Utmitias Det., CAMP £—Annual reunion, 
Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 10. Ray H. Luther, 
comdr., 5317 Park Av., Minneapolis. 

Navy Day Reunions—lIt is suggested that all 
former Navy men in each nny plan to 
hold a Navy reunion on October 27. Men inter- 
ested, communicate with local or State Navy Day 
chairman. Arthur C. Sullivan, Navy League of 
the U. S., Milis Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Joun J. Nott 


The Company Clerk 











A CALL TO 
MEN PAST 45 


You can serve your 

country well by being a 

McNess Man. Make it 

possible for busy farmers to bu 

a large share of daily ties 
own homes. Help them = —_ 
of tire-wasti: 

town. Start ght a away is this bon 
portant work. Cash pay every day. 


575 to $150 in a Week 
Opportunity for hustlers is unlimited 
ke $75 to $150 m a week. 
You need no apetenee— we supely 
goods on credit — ayoffs — 


a ey profitable and above all, 
facts — write today. 


THE McNESS CO., 54 Adams St, Freeport, HL 

















Learn Protitable Protession 
in QO days at Home 


¢ Ma Masonry tun as high oo 840 v2 
to open their ow 














if ae — g your = Rott is 
in rmy, Na 

of the United States. It can “an 
also be displayed by ‘by Churches 


Houses in Honor of of Members 
in the Armed Forces. Includes 
Nurses. 


A Blue Star on s White panel in 2 field of Red One Star 


for each member Service. Satin with yellow fringe. 
No. 21 Size 7x11" peeps No, 24 Size 12x18", ea....$1.00 
No, 23 Size 10x15", ea... 75¢ No. 25 Size 15x24", ea....$1 
Prices include 1 to § stars—also gold stars if required. 
Order Direct from This Ad. Money Refunded If Not Satisfied. 
Service Flegs for Lodge Math, Churches, otc. made te onder. Send fer pnee Get. 


REGALIA MFG. CO., Dept A, Rock island, Ml. 
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WHEN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE. MENTION THE AMERICAN LEGION MAGAZINE 





a a dS iS » eget ae os ast or, 2 ee ee 
y ot 2 REY pee 
te Ra et 
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ni Canes el en. aio 


DON’T USE FLASHLIGHT 
NTINUOUSLY. Snap it on 
when you need to see—then snap it 
off. Needless use of flashlight mere- 
ly wastes “juice.” 


How to make your 


FLASHLIGHTS oui BATTERIES 
LAST LONGER 


These Wartime Suggestions have been Reviewed 


and the Office of Civilian Defense 


WHEN STARTING A TRIP, 
ion’t toss your flashlight loaded 
into your suitcase, haversack or 
toolbox. Unscrew, or remove bat- 
teries—then switch can’t “catch” 
and waste batteries. 





and Passed by the Office of Price Administration 


© KEEP FLASHLIGHT OUT OF 
CHILDREN’S REACH. It is not 
a toy—but a tool for your conven- 
ience and safety. Know where it is 
at all times—so you can put your 
hand on it quickly when you need it. 


A 


, 


a 


BUY FRESH DATED BATTERIES 


Fresh batteries last longer. Depend- 
able “Eveready” fresh DATED batter- 
ies will give long life and reliable 
service, 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
30 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
ucC) 


The word “Eveready” is a registered trade-mark 


©@ von’t tHrow 
of National Carbon Company, Inc. 


“AWAY A BROKEN 
» PLASHLIGHT until you're 
| Sure it can’t be fixed. Mi- 
"Mor repairs can quickly use. Others want and need 
. ) be made, lens or bulb may batteries too. Do your 

be replaced. share in conserving the 


FLASHLIGHTS AND BATTERIES 


© don't “HOARD” 
BATTERIES—keep one ex- 
tra set for each flashlight 
in case of long-continued 





FRESH BATTERIES LAST LONGER... 
_Look for the DATE-LINE 
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e doesnt 


say where... 
but he got 
the Camels. 


WHERE THEY ARE, where they 
going may be a military secret, but 
no secret that the one gift they 
most from home is cigarettes. 
brand? Camel —the favorite in 
branch of the service... Army, Ni 
Marines, Coast Guard (see bott 
right). Make it a point today to se 
carton of Camels to that fellow 
know in the service. Ask your de 
for the Camel carton in the 
mailing wrapper. 


IT’S EVEN EASIER than writing a letter. 

No wrapping—no mailing. Your dealer has a 

special wrapper for Camel cartons and complete 

mailing instructions for all branches of the 

service. Stop in at your dealer today. Let him send 

off a carton of Camels to that young fellow 

who’s waiting to hear from you. Take another 

carton home with you. Enjoy that full, rich : 

flavor . .. that slow-burning mildness that only a - : 

Camels give. Then you'll know why, with Good sews from bome! A carton of Camels. Yeu 

men in the service, the favorite is Camel! when the order of the hour is steady nerves, mildn 
means more than ever before. And for steady ple: 
there’s nothing like mild, slow-burning Camels. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


Send him his , Ss + FIRST OVER THERE « 


* * * 


“ ‘ 
favorite... With men in the Army, Na 
Marines, and the Coast Guard, ¢ 

favorite cigarette is Camel. 


' (Based on actual =o records 
, Post Exchanges, Sal omn 
, Ship's Service acition Ship's 0 
, ~~. and Canteens.) 


THE CIGARETTE OF a 7 * 
COSTLIER TOBACCOS ~—ANO OVER HERE! 
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